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For the Companion, 
DEA. TANSY’S ‘‘MEDDER-PIECE.,”’ 


Whang, whang, whang! rang out Sam Ber- 
rspelt’s rifle against the glittering edge of his 
erthe, as he stood in Dea. Tansy’s great yard, 
isred shirt-sleeves gleaming gayly against the 
blue morning sky, and the fresh greenness of 
every old apple-tree and sycamore on the place. 

“Deacon’s taking it easy,’? muttered Sam, 
thrasting his rifle into a side-pocket, and grind- 
inzahole into the gravel with the end of his 


sythehandle. “It’s a consid’able swath. that 





a 


. . | 
medder-piece, and the deacon’s always set on} 


cutting it clean before noonin’.” 

“What's the idea?” asked Jake Doubleday, | 
yhowas on the ground for the first time, as a| 
new hand. 


“Don’t know the deacon much, do you?” | 


asked Sam, with a droll laugh. “Things is gen- 
erally cut and dried, and put on their nor’-cast | 
sc aforehand in his reckoning. If that med- | 
der-piece didn’t get scythe-cut the very mornin’ | 
iefore we go into the big fields with the mower, ! 
‘twould be the first time since he held the title- | 
deeds.”” | 

Just at that moment the deacon’s sonorous 





the window on the lines of a hymn, which Jake 
ad all the other church-goers of the village 
knew by heart. 

“So that’s what's hendering the deacon this 
morning,” said Jake. “Well, I have lived on a 
farm where there was more prayin’ and workin’ 
than good works, a long sight. I don’t know 
how it may be here.”’ 

“No, you dont!” replied Sam, in a very bristly 
tone. “I told you oncet before, you didn’t know 
the lay of the land here, and it might be well 
enough for you to wait a spell, and let your ideas 
getastart, before you plant ’em ont te folks as 
doknow.” But the deacon’s approaching boots 
were heard, with a long “Ahem-m!”’ which was 
always understood to clear the decks for action, 
with him, whether in the prayer-meeting or the 
field, 

“Now, boys, spry!’’ said the deacon. ‘‘’Twill 
be the forty-seventh year that medder’s been cut 
this very day of the month, barrin’ wet weather, 
amd calculate to keep to the figur’, if possible, 
as long as J live!” and, taking his scythe over 
his shoulder, the deacon Jed the way, and they 
were off, 

It wasn’t far across lots, and the meadow soon 
came in sight, nodding with butterenps, and 
waving with long, shadowy grass. 

“I smell something good,” said Jake, as the 
breeze brought the breath of strawberries square 
in his face, 

“And I sce something queer,” replied Sam, 
suinting with half-shut eyes into the nearest 
comer of the meadow, where a dark green some- 
thing, about the size and shape of a small can- 
ton-ball, rose, disappeared, and rose again in the 
grass, 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Jake, “do you keep turtles 
in this “ere field 2”? 

“Not flyin’ ones,” answered Sam. ‘“Deacon!”? 
The deacon was stubbing along, his thoughts 
divided between the hymn he had just been 
‘inging, and the forty-seventh anniversary; but 
4e turned at Sam’s call. 

“There seems to be some kind of an animil 
Nthe medder,” said Sam, pointing to the corner 
“iere the something green was still bobbing 
‘ack and forth, sidewise and up and down, with 
ier little dives and disappearances. 
ee snag, mei back - oom, 

ping straw hat, and gazed; then his face grew 
alittle red, 


A caliker animil, I calculate!”? he said, with 


Bete irritation im hie «ni . ‘ | 
‘elritation in his voice than was heard there ona wet day. We'll go along to the field, and | 


once a year, 


Ididn’t a) ae ’ 

: idn’t allow tramplin’ on that’ere grass. Here, 
roa hold thisy’ and, passing his scythe to Sam, 
erent noi 
leet 


wt 


atever might be beiow, calico was certainly 


voice, joined with several others, floated through | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 





on top, in the shape of a rather astonishing green | 
head-dress, somewhere between a hood and a 

sun-bonnet, punched out as if with a small can- 
non-ball by the round little head of its wearer; 
while another, evidently from the same piece, | 
stooped so low in the grass, the deacon’s first | 
thought was of a very small Nebuchadnezzar. | 

But it certainly wasn’t Nebuchadnezzar’s | 
voice that came up from under it. “How you | 
do bobble around, Dan!” it was saying. ‘You 
never’ll get °c: that way. One at a time, one at 
atime, you have.to. That brings ‘em, ’specially | 
if you think of the show every time. Did you | 
ever s’pose you'd go to a real show in your life? | 
I never went to one in all mine; but the best of | 
all’s about mother. I don’t believe she ever did; | 
and last night, when I cried, before I thought of | 
the strawberries, she ’most cried, too; but that | 
was about me and you, because she couldn’t send | 
us. But after I went to sleep, I thought of the 
strawberries, for I smelt ’em when I was going 
to school. They give twelve cents a quart up at 
the big house on the hill; and two quarts is a 
ticket for mother and halves for youand me. 0, 
Dan!”’ 

“Dave Berry said Dea. Tansy wouldn't let us | 
come in here, though,” issued from the upright 
cape-bonnet. 

“But I told Dave he would,” returned indig- 
nantly from the prostrate one, “for I heard him 
say so in prayer-meeting. He said he wanted 
the widows and fatherless should have their cups 
filled and running over. So I knew we would, and 
Icame. Dave ought to be ashamed!” 

“But the cup don’t fill,’ replied Sam’s “ani- 
mil,’ dolorously. 

“One at a time, that’s the way,” was the an- 
swer. “Only if there shouldn’t be two quarts, I 
don’t think I should want to live any longer. 
They only grow in spots round the field. But if 
there are, Dan! Only think!” and up rose the 
little Nebuchadnezzar, turning a pair of shining 
brown eyes eagerly into the punched-out little 
| bonnet. 

The deacon’s hat came square off now, and his 
| hand rubbed back and forth through his grizzly 
| hair in desperate perplexity, as he looked first at 
{the green bonnets and then at the green grass. 
| Then he turned and went slowly towards his 


men. 











DEA, TANSY’S “MEDDER-PIECE.” 


“T know it,” he said to himself, apologetically, 
“but it was a clear case. I couldn’t do no ways 
different. There was Tad Haliday, schoolfellow 
with me when our feet didn’t only dangle from 
the bench we sot on. And we kept together till 
Tad wanted more Jarnin’, and cleared for college. 
Then he married a fine lady, and came into his 
father’s money; and the next thing was to get 
cheated out of every red cent, and leave a young 
widder and two o’ the prettiest young ones this 
place ever see. She’s got grit, and will stand 
any thing, but she don’t know how to turn a 
penny, no more than he did. But she’s as proud 
as she is spunky. You can’t give ’em nothing; 
and if the boy and gal want a few strawberries 
out o’ my medder, to go to the first show they 
ever see in their lives, I guess’’ and the dea- 
con drove away at his mowing-machine till Sam, 
taking all things together, fairly began to get 
anxious about his wits. 

Meantime the strawberries popped, “one at a 
time,”’ into the little tin pail, till it was “full and 
running over at last; and at the very moment 
the deacon and Sam trotted their tired horses 
slowly home to dinner, the housemaid at Squire 
Thornton’s, the great village mansion, peeping 





ered with green leaves, and something very red 
heaped up and peeping through from underneath. 


July afternoon with a cinnamon rose-bush brush- 
ing her on each side, and Dan, as usual, hanging 
near, in a worshipful sort of way. 

“You see, Dan,’’ she was saying, “I must. 
seems as if I couldn’t, but I know I can.” 

“Pll bet you can,” answered Dan. “I'll risk 
you on any thing, after those papers.” 

Becky laughed. It was six months since she 
had discovered in the attic a bushel—more or 


It 





| “The dew’s ’most as heavy as rain on that ’ere 


from them, “and I never did calculate to cut it | 


| nin’!”? 
| Dumb with amazement and mystery, Sam led 


selessly towards the mysterious ob- off, and the deacon followed, almost as much | 


| amazed at himself. He had given orders to take 
the field before the “medder-piece!”’ 


| grass,” he said, turning his face shyly away | 


was so used to in her face, “Yes, and I suppose 
somewhere among them it might be proved that 
the grand house on the hill belongs to us, and 
not to the people who live in it. Your father al- 


“T thought all the children knowed | we can catch up on the medder some odd mor-} ways said it was a short-lived trick that cheated 
|} us out of it, but he was taken himself, poor fel- | 


| low, before he could move to get it back.” 

Becky’s eyes opened wide, She fiew back to 

| the yellow files;—musty, dusty, meaningless pa- 
ges of long, hard words, they seemed to her, 


“But I must find it,” she said. “O, why hasn't 
mother looked at these papers long ago?” 
Asking outside help was against all the habits 
of the family. So, with Dan on one side, and 
the dictionary on the other, she worked away at 
leisure times, sometimes getting a gleam of light, 


| and sometimes falling deeper and deeper into the 





confusion spread before her. “One at a time, 
though, Dan,” she said, putting back a stray 
lock of her golden hair. “If we study every one 
as we come to it, it must come plain at last.” 

And so it did, at least, so far as to satisfy 
Becky there was enough here to prove the squire’s 
wrong and her father’s right. But what next? 

“Nothing but a law-suit, as I see, Dan,’’ she 
said, “and I don’t know any thing in the world 
about those things.” 

“Well, I do, then,’ said Dan, stoutly. 
cost heaps of money. 


guess, 


“They 
Hundreds of dollars, [ 
You never could earn ’em.” 

“Yes, I could, one at a time,” said Beeky, 
starting up and straightening her pretty figure, 
“and I'll do it, too.” 

“How °” asked Dan, with a very doubtful look. 

“T don’t know,” said Beeky, langhing, and 
then she grew suddenly serious. Her thoughts 
flew back ten years, exactly, to the morning after 
the berrying in the ‘“medder-piece,”’ and all the 
glory and excitement of the “show” the straw- 
berries had paid for. She was trotting along to 
school, sun-bonnet and all, when she met the 
deacon; and before she knew it, he had caught 
her up in his strong arms and was holding her 
close. What was the matter? Was Dave Berry 
right, after all? 

Becky laughed again now, thinking of her 
fright, and it seemed as if she could feel his awk- 
ward hug all over again, and hear his words as 
plainly as on that morning so long ago. 

“Look here, little gal! Tad Halliday and I was 
friends afore ever you found out what this queer 
world was made of; and I hain’t forgotten it, nei- 
ther; and if ever you want a strawberry out of 
my medder, or if ever his widder or young 
ones wants a friend, you jest come straight to 
me! And remember that motter o’ 
were working on yesterday. 


yours you 
It’s a good one, 


) and if you stick to it, you'll get along.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


through the blinds before she answered the door- | to do 


less—of her father’s papers; and her mother had | 
said, with that look of quiet endurance Becky | the same silence met them there. 


“Dan,” said Becky, “Ill go to the deacon. I 
don’t want to make a goose of myself, and must 
get some one to look at those papers. The dea- 
con takes care of everybody’s business, and he'll 
know. If I’m right, perhaps he can tell me what 
next. I'll go to-morrow. To-morrow is 


bell, saw two queer little bonnets, and a pail cov-| the Fourth, and the only day in the year I 
| could find him in the house, 


and that is what 
she was talking about as she stood between the 


For ten years more the deacon and Sam man-| roses of the gate. 
aged the “‘medder-piece”’ their own way, and Tad | 
Haliday’s widow managed her poverty—no one | and keep my spirits up! 
could really tell how—in hers; while Becky grew | vors, nor tell secrets; but I must. It’s only one 
out of her sun-bonnet into the prettiest girl and | step at a time, at the worst, and when we’re 
the best scholar the village had ever boasted, | there, we’re there.” 
with the finishing touch given to everything by | 
a year at school with some of her city relatives. | the fences, through the fields skirting the ‘‘med- 
She stood by her mother’s gate on Fourth of | der-piece, 


“Come, Dan,” she said, gayly, “come along 
Iean’t bear to ask fa- 


“All right,” said Dan, and they set off over 
” and coming in sight of the deacon’s 
rather solitary farm at last. 
“Looks very still,’’ said Dan. 
| sign of anybody.” 
“It’s so hot,” said Becky. 
“Then I can’t see what they shut all the doors 
and windows for,’ said Dan. 
Becky did not reply, but knocked as loudly as 
her little knuckles could. No answer, and she 
| tried again. 
“Come round to the back door,” she said, but 


*“T don’t see a 





“What a stupid!” exclaimed Dan at last. “I 
knew there was a picnic on Eagle Mountain to- 
day, and that’s where they’ve gone, of course. 
Yon won’t begin your law-suit to-day, Becky.” 

| Becky stood still, half-glad, half-sorry. 
“T never heard of the deacon off on a frolic,”’ 
|she said. “What if he should be at the barn?” 

She looked towards it. No sign of any thing 

, like a deacon, but something else riveted her eyes 
and made her hold her breath with horror, 


as wreyanod 6s1 
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“Dan,” and she caught his arm convulsivels 
“what is that? Look! under the roof -tree! 
through the shingles! creeping out every where!” 

Dan looked, and Becky’s eyes had not deceived 
Thin, ory smoke was pressing through 
eracks and crevices in the snug, newly-shingled 
roof. For once, the deacon’s patriotism had heen 
too much for him. His hay had been hurried 
into the barn, and was taking its revenge, gath- 
ering smothered heat with fiercer and fiercer 
strength, till it was ready at last to burst forth 
and devour all the treasures gathered under the 


roof. 


her, 


Dan felt a cold shiver run over him from head 
to foot. 

“It’s got to go,” he said. “There isn’t a man 
within a mile around, or five miles, for aught I 
know; everybody was going to that picnic. But 
that isn’t the worse of it;’’? and he glanced at the 
long L that projected from the house, and ran 
within fifty feet of the barn, 
this way, what little there i 


“The wind is 
s, and the first spark 
that falls on that roof will set it 


’ 


on fire, for it’s 
as dry as tinder.’ 

Becky let go his arm and looked steadily in his 
face. 

“We must wet it, then,’ she said. 

Dan stared as if she had lost her senses. “We? 
And how many buckets of water do you think it 
will take ?”” 

“One at a time, I tell you,” said Beeky 
face sharpening with determination, ‘Tl 
you have to do. O, hurry! 


» her 
net's all 
The thames will burst | 
out at any minute! O, where are the buckets?” | 

Her eye fell on two pails used for the horses 
at the last moment, and left beside the watering- 
trough. She seized them, and flew to the old 
Down went the bucket, and up it 
agin, glittering with drops, before Dan fairly | 
knew what she was about. 

“Now, Dan, the ladder! Lean draw and fill as 
fast as you can earry and powron. The 
Iturry! 


well. rose 


roof is 
low. = 
Dan obeyed mechanically, and made his way 
slowly up the ladder, His strong arm tossed 
one pailful and then the other, upon the roof of 
the L, and the thirsty shingles drank it as if it 
She had 
snatched the first pail from Dan, and it was full 
again and at the foot of the ladder, by the time 
he was down. 
“Hurry, Dan! 
Sut as she spoke the first hungry, forking tongue 
pierced through the barn-roof, and leaped towards 
the blue sky. 


were only dew, Beeky’s eyes shone. 


Again, again, and a third time. 
If the flames onee burst out’’— 


Becky gave one little ery, anc 
then set her lips firmly together, 

“Creep up now and pour some on the other 
side,’ she said; “after that we must wateh where 
the cinders fall. I tell you we ean do it, one at 
a time!”’ 

But one at a time seemed to be no motto of the 
cinders. For a while, as the light breeze lay 
still, the flames flashed straight as bayonets 
through the roof, then thrust tiery arms out | 
through the sides, the front, everywhere, until | 
at last one great, glowing, blazing mass threw a 
yellow, sickly light across the sunshiny yard. | 
Then the breeze started up, only a little, merci- 
fully, but enough to lift the great hot cinders, and 
float them straight over to the roof where Dan 
was so manfully at work. Long as it was, he 
had given at least one dash to almost the whole 
stretch, and the cinders as they fell hissed | 
against a dripping shingle, or smothered grudg- 
ingly upon a damp one, 

Jecky's eyes grew brighter and brighter. “We | 
shall do it, Dan!” she said. “Here, this end. 
Now—close to where it joins the house.” 

It took a good deal to get Dan excited, but he 
was half beside himself at last. With an un- 
natural strength bucket after bueket was plashed 
into its place, and then came a dismal ery from 
Beeky. 

“There goes one on the main roof!” 

In an instant he was up a short ladder fixed be- 
tween the L and the house, and the cinder’s dar- 
ing flight eame hissing to an end. Then the 
breeze lulled, or shifted, and the fiery shower 
seemed almost over, but the danger now threat- 
ened the end of the L, whieh had stood facing the 
tremendous heat from the fire all this time. 

“It smokes, Dan!’ cried Beeky. And Dan 
dragged the ladder off to the resene, leaving the 
roof, to throw the water 
portion, 


against the threatened 
They scarcely looked or breathed; work 
was the only thought, and when Becky felt the | 
bucket snatched from her hand by a stronger 
one, she resisted for an instant, and then looked, 
half dazed, into Dea. Tansy’s excited face. 

Phere stood the deacon and his son! The blaze 
had been seen from the midst of the gaieties on 
the mountain, and seizing their horses, they had 
dashed over the three miles intervening, and were 
herve at last! 


Their quick eves took in the whole at a glance. 


The house-key produced more buckets in a flash, 


| wonder if his father were a nobleman. 
| speaks of him in connection with some great 


THE YOUTH’ 


but there was little for the new workers to do. 
Fire makes quick work with an old barn and a 
mow of new hay, and the fierce blaze and the 
great danger were almost over together—quite 
over in five minutes more. 

“Here, you go right into that air settin’-room 
and set down!” said the deacon, almost thrust- | 
ing Becky into the house. “And, Dan, you go 
and see to her; I don’t want to kill the gal, to} 
save all the houses in the nation.”’ 

The excitement was over at last; but when 
evening came, and Becky, rested and refreshed, 
had told the deacon how she happened to be | 
there, and how all had been done, she seemed to 
kindle it afresh. 


“Becky!’? he said, striding up and down the 
little porch where they sat, “you’re a tremen- 
dous gal! When I advised you to stick to your 
mother, I never thought ’twould be any thing to 
me, but it’s saved ny house, and every dollar [’'m 
worth in the world, a lyin’ in it in United States 
bonds, like the foollam. And now, if the half | 
on’em will help you to get back what’s due your 
father and his children, you shall have ’em, and 
my best efforts into the bargain—you and Dan, | 


for this day’s work, to say nothing of old times, | 


that I never can forget.” 
(nd Becky had them; and the grand house on | 
the hill came back to its rightful owner, onl 


| land enough for Dan to try all his energies upon; 
jand peace, comfort and plenty came in at the 


door where so long ago Becky and Dan stood 
waiting to sell the deacon’s strawberries, gathered 
“one at a time,’ with visions of the show before 


them, Zz A. R. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE, 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
V. 

It was with some trepidation that Lillian en- 
tered the room where her father awaited her, | 
But he was not the stern papa of the novel and | 
drama. He neither stormed nor raved, but 
opened his arms in a very encouraging fashion, | 
and she rushed into them and kissed him a| 
dozen times, forgetful of every thing but that he 
was her father, and it was two long months since | 
she had seen him. 

Not until she had inquired for her mother, 
and the cat, and the chickens, and the flower- | 
garden, and many other objects associated with 
home, was ‘any allusion made to the errand on 
which Mr. Pope had come, 
good-humoredly,— 

“So you've been having a little love-affair,— | 
hey’? Come, my dear, let’s hear about it. In | 


9 


CHAPTER 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Then he said, quite | 


the first place, who is this young fellow | 
“QO, papa, he is so handsome,—so fascinating!’” | 
began Lillian, 
“Pshaw! [ mean where did he come from? | 
What is his business? Who are his folks?” 
“He's a foreigner, papa.” | 
“A foreigner? That’s definite. A Hindoo or | 


> 


| a Hottentot?” 


“O, now you're joking, papa. Of course he 
isn’t either of those. In fact, I don’t know to 


what nation he does belong; but he wasn’t born 


| in America, although he’s been travelling in this 


country a number of years. He says when we 
are married [ shall travel with him. Won’t that 
be splendid? And, do you know, I shouldn’t 
He often 


castle or other,—I forget the name.” 

“In short, you don’t really know any thing at 
all about him, and it’s my belief that he’s an 
adventurer.” | 

“I'm sure he’s nothing of the kind; and it’s | 
cruel of you to talk so, papa,”’ said Lillian, put- 
ting her handkerchief to her eyes. | 

This act brought to Mr. Pope’s notice a large, 


showy ring, which he had never seen his daugh- 


ter wear before. 
“Where did you get that trumpery 
asked. 


oo 


2?” he 
“The ring? He gave it to me. Isn’t ita 
beauty?’ said Lillian, changing from tears to! 
smiles with wonderful facility. 

“There’s a good deal of it, to say the least,” 
said Mr. Pope. 
thing in return? 
lieve.” 


“Of course you gave him some-! 
That is the usual style, I be- 


“Y-e-s,”? said Lillian, hesitatingly, and in alow 
voice; “of ceurse it was an exchange.” 

“And the ring you gave him was” 

“My diamond.” 

“Your Aunt Thankful’s gift. I thought as| 
much. I missed it from your finger. Well, it’s | 
a good exchange—for him.” 


S COMPANION. | 


| my head,—yes, I'll admit he’s a gentleman, in- | 


| matter separate from yours. 


| business nature, no one had any hesitation in 


| municated to Miss Tasker all that he had learned, 


| ker, 


| your daughter, Iean but feel that it would be 


“Indeed, I’m certain 
heirloom in the family. 
said Lillian. | 


“It’s glass, [tell you. If it isn’t glass I'll eat 


it’s emerald. It was an! 
He told me as much,” 


stead of the impostor I think him.” 

“T don’t see why you should be so prejudiced | 
against him, when you know nothing at all about 
him,” said Lillian, pouting. | 

“But I mean to find out something about him. | 
Somebody must know who he is,—and I’m go- | 
ing to the village to make inquiries.” 

“IT don’t care what anybody says. The more | 
people abuse him, the more I'll stand by him. 
You're all in a conspiracy to ruin him and de- 
stroy my happiness.” 

“On the contrary, it is your happiness I have 
most at heart. I can have no interest in the 
But it is useless to 
talk any more about itnow. Youcan goto your 
room, and by-and-by I hope you will see that 
you have done your old father injustice.’’ 

Lillian retired somewhat sulkily, and as she 
went up stairs was heard humming to herself 
these words: 

“QO, what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 
Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and 
shame?” 

Mr. Pope’s next step was to go to the village 
and make inquiries concerning his prospective 
son-in-law. He had no difficulty in learning all 
that he wished to know, for there were few per- 
sons there to whom the name of Roger Ryan 
was not quite familiar, although scarcely half-a- 
dozen persons at the seminary had ever heard of 
him. But this was not strange, for between the 
Haddamites and the seminary-ites there was very 
little intercourse. The inhabitants of two dif- 
ferent spheres could scarcely have had less 
knowledge of each other’s affairs. 

Of course Mr. Pope did not disclose his rea- 
sons for inquiring about this young man, and as 
it was naturally inferred that they were of a 





answering his questions freely. 
He then returned to the seminary, and com- 


concluding with— 
“But it is useless to tell this to my daughter.” 
“Quite useless, I should say,’”’ said Miss Tas- 


“Poor deluded child! She already fancies we 
are allin league against her, and to tell her the 
steps [ have taken would but confirm her in that 
idea.” 

“Deluded, indeed,” said Miss Tasker. And 
alter a few moments of silent thought, added: 
“You do not doubt the truth of what you have 
heard ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But she will doubt it. In her present state 
of mind a word from him would outweigh the 
testimony of the world. J can think of but one 
way in which she might be cured of her infatu- 
ation.” 

“Pray what is that, madam?” said Mr. Pope, 
eager to grasp at any straw in this emergency. 

“TE you could but get him to tell you the truth 
in her hearing, she must inevitably be con- 
vinced; and if he does not tell the truth, you 
san confute him without difficulty.” 

“Admirable, madam. 
this about?” 

“Easily, I think. Invite him to an interview 
here, in my parlor, and as your daughter’s pres- 
ence would naturally be embarrassing to all par- 
ties, if it did not upset our scheme altogether, I | 
would have her stationed in the back parlor, 
where she can hear without being seen.” 

“Excellent, madam. I believe we have the 
game in our hands.” 

“IT hope so, indeed, Mr. Pope; for I, too, have 
something at stake as well as yourself. Apart 
from my sympathy with you, and my interest in 





But how can we bring 














little to the credit of my school to have the affair 
get abroad, and I have sought to bring it to an 
end in the quietest way possible. Surely, a little 
diplomacy is pardonable in a case like this, if 
ever,” said Miss Tasker, with a smile. 

“Tf think we need have no scruples on that 
score,’”’ said Mr. Pope; “and I cannot sufficiently 
express my thanks for the relief you have af-| 
forded me. At what hour will the parlor be at 
my disposal?” 

“To-morrow morning, at ten o’clock. Earlier 
than that the young ladies are at the piano. At 
that time, and after, I will see that you are sub- | 
ject to no interruption.” 

Mr. Pope then despatched a message to Mr. | 





jas at being obliged to speak it himself. 
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The next morning, Mr. Pope said to hi 
ter,— 
“I've got some news for you, my dear,” 
“Good news, I hope?” said Lillian. 
“That's as you may take it. LTexpect a eal} 
from that young man, by-and-by.”’ 
“Not Roger, papa?” the color stealiy 


s daugh. 


Ss Over 


her cheek and hiding itself under her hair, 


“Yes, Roger,” said Mr. Pope, making a wry 
face, in spite of himself, at his daughtey’s 
familiar mention of the obnoxious name, as wel] 
“He will 
be here by appointment at ten o'clock. As it js 
purely a business interview, your presence mislit 
be a little awkward for all of us; still I wish you 
to hear what is said, that you may be certain yo 
injustice is done to him, and no deception prac. 
tised upon you. 

“You said that nothing others could say would 
have any weight with you, and you may be 
right; so I have decided that you shall hear his 
story from his own lips. For that purpose you 
may station yourself in the back parlor, while 
we occupy the front one. Then, if it turns out 
that he is a likely fellow, and you ave satisfied 
with him, I promise to make no further opposi- 
tion to your wishes. This is fair, isn’t it?” 

“Quite fair, papa; and Tam glad you are go. 
ing to have a talk with him, because it will sat- 
isfy you. As for me, [am satisfied now,—noth- 
ing could make me trust him more than I do,” 


(To be continued.) 
For the Companion. 


RESCUED. 


It was towards evening of a cold and dark 
March day, in the city of Cincinnati. Busy 
wheels and busy feet hurried along the pave 
ments, and rich and poor passed each other un- 
noticed in the whirl of toil and travel. 

A man in seedy clothes, and with blood-shot 


| eyes and a cruel face, stole out of a dirty tene- 
| ment-house. 


He made his way down one of the 
low streets near the river-wharves. By the arm 
he led a little boy five years old. 

No person noticed his movements, though he 
was one whom the police had before found it 
their duty to know and follow. But even their 
suspicions could not have guessed his errand 
now, or have shown them how important it was 
at this time of all times to track him. 

The man glanced guiltily about him, as he 
strode on, past the wharves, past the great ware- 
houses, past the peopled haunts of the city itself, 
keeping always near the water. 

The tearful and shivering child did not know 
where he was going. May be (God grant it!) the 
drunkard father did not know. But out of the 
whiskey-bottle he had drank the fire of hell, and 
it had created a demon’s purpose in his heart. 

Onward still, out of sight of the teeming 
streets, and out of sight of the shipping on the 
river, the wretch led his innocent little boy, to 
an obscure spot on the chilly shore. There he 
stopped. Before him rolled the great Ohio, dark 
and deep, its surface roughened by the bleak 
wind. If reflection and better thoughts returned 
for the moment there to the miserable man, the 
madness of what came from the whiskey con- 
quered it. Raising the terrified child in his 
arms, and gathering all his strength, he hurled 
him into the water, and then instantly turned 
and fled. 

“Father! O, father!” 

But the deed was done. The despairing 
scream of the helpless innocent could wake no 
pity in a man whose heart was dead to natural 
affection. He believed no eye had seen him. 
His frenzy had done its work. One instinetively 
looks to see him turn his fury on his own life, 
after such adeed. But no,—he rushes away 2 
the shadows from the murder he has done. 

The helpless boy, his bright-eyed little son, 
that should have been his treasure and pride, is 
sinking beneath the waters. The billows dash 
angrily along, and the current is swift. The 
great stream is in its strength, for it is the se 
son of the rains. Against that cold and fatal 
flood a weak child cannot struggle long. J 
there no hope? 

The All-seeing Father, whose sovereign a> 
pointments overrule every design of man, has 
tracked the slayer of his child, and provided 
one human witness to his crime. She was @ 
poor negro woman, ignorant and unknown; but 
a brave and tender heart beat in her bosom. 

Alone, gleaning drift-wood on the shore, she 
heard the lad’s loud shriek. Unseen by te 


3 


: : : : . x, she 
| Ryan, requesting an interview on the following | brutal father, as he clambered up the bank, sh 


“But I assure you, papa, this ring is almost if! morning, to which request a ready assent was | dropped her burden and rushed to the ee 
not quite as valuable as the diamond. See,—it| returned, the young man no doubt thinking it | Her own life was sweet to her, but she did no 


is an emerald of uncommon size.” 


nC, | quite reasonable and natural that the father of pause to consider. She sent up no call for help 


“It’s glass, my dear,--nothing but glass,” 
Mr. Pope. 


i 


said | Lillian should wish to make his acquaintance, | save in silence to the God above. 


under the circumstances, 


Plunging into 


the water, she reached the drowning boy. With 
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SEPT. ?, 
astrength that seemed a miracle, she struggled 
with him back to land, 

The name of that poor negro woman will 
never be mentioned among the eminent of this 
orld; bat eternity, if not time, will give her her 

Are not the heroes who save greater 
than the heroes who destroy ? 

And now the little boy, outcast and worse 
than orphan, had found his deliverer. But what 
more could the deliverer do? Her home was a 
hat, and even for her and hers the toil-earned 
daily bread scantily sufficed. 

She protected the little stranger, questioning 















wit 
for him than she could give. Poor as her home 
was, she could not return him to the place and 
fare he had left, and which the child remem- 
beved only with mortal fear. 

rd of the city Children’s Home, and 
certain that good provision would be made for 
l vw, she found the place and consigned 
him to hisnew guardians. The day that asylum 
welcomed, clothed and fed him, was the first 
white day of the little boy’s life. 

There is a short sequel, but it is a pleasing one 
to tell,—such a one as we leve to look for in a 
case like this. 

Fight years have passed since the drunkard’s 
child was rescued from the violence of a murder- 
The boy did not remain long with 
his friends at the city Home. They found him a 
place in a kind family, where his bright face 


She he: 








ous father. 


and loving ways endeared him to foster parents, 
and made him soon seem to them as their own; 
andwhen the father died, the adopted son be- 
came the consolation of the mother, and the 
pride and strength of the household. 

He is now a handsome, talented youth, noble 
incharacter and winning in manners, growing 
ou to manhood with every promise of high use- 
fulness and commanding position. No pains 
are spared to perfect his education, for the 
widow, proud to call herself his “mother,” and 
whom he affectionately owns as such, is a lady 
of comfortable means; and better than even this, 
the boy values his advantages, and uses them 
with a zeal that should win him a harvest of 
greatness. 

There will be another chapter to write about 
him by-and-by. Taken from the water like 
Moses, saved from a cruelty more unnatural 
than Pharaoh’s, will he come to “stand before 
kings?” 


And when we know that many other children, ' 


snatched from a wretched destiny by human 
agencies like the Cincinnati Children’s Home, 
whose Monthly first recorded these facts, have 
achieved an equally worthy history, and promise 
anequally noble future, we thank God again for 
the holy religion that builds institutions to be- 
friend the unfortunate, and to make the best op- 


portunities of life possible to the poor. = 


Sinha 
For the Companion. 


ROGER WADE’S OFFENCE. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Roger Wade lived with Jonas Bram. Jonas was a 
harrow-souled, grasping man, whose sharpness at a 
bargain, and whose inevitable closeness in pushing 
his workmen, had given him the name among his 
townspeople of “Old Screw-Driver.”’ 

No one ever knew him to “take off” or “throw in 


: ”» : | 
slittle,” because a man was pressed by misfortune, 


and lacked the money to pay him his price. He 
Would have the “uttermost farthing,’ even though 
the exaction brought his debtor ruin. 

It was in the early spring that Roger Wade agreed 
towork eight months on his farm, for his board and 
fifty cents aweek, Stern necessity forced the un- 
employed and homeless boy into this contract, just 


sithas hundreds of others into similar situations. | 


And Jonas Bram had received more than an equiv- 


alent for what he paid him, in hard labor,—the very | 


hardest, and the most he could possibly get out of 
Roger's flesh and muscles, 

One bright autumn afternoon, Roger had been at 
work in Mr. Bram’s five-acre orchard, gathering 


fruit, 
When tl 


‘proach of an incoming train, 


The railroad ran through the west end of Mr. 
Bran’s farm, and cut off a little from the orchard. 


The station was about a quarter of a mile above. 
Roger paused in his work, and stood attentively 
Watching the cars as they went thundering by, only 
afew tols from him, Then he heard the sharp rat- 
Hleand crack of the brakes, the engine was reversed, 
and in a minute the train rolled slowly back, It 
had been Switched off upon a side track, and now 
. stood there close to the orchard, waiting fora long 
‘Teight-train to pass, 
an day was an unusually warm one, and most of 
= €at-Wwindows were wide open, and the passen- 


ee gazing curiously out, impatient at the 
delay, 


nherself meanwhiie for something better | 


He had filled several barrels with choice ap- 
les, and there was a large heap of pears on the 
ground, which he was carefully putting into boxes, 
he black curling smoke of an engine ap- 
Peared in sight, and the loud whistle announced the 


looking at the people, a bright, restless liftle girl, 
occupying a seat in the first car, called,— 

“Boy! boy! please throw me one of those nice 
pears.”” 

The next moment a great juicy Bartlett went 
whirling through the air, and entered the car-win- 
dow, and fell into her lap. The child laughed her 
thanks, and immediately began eating it with great 
relish. 

Just behind her sat a pale, sad-looking young man, 

‘with dreamy, downcast eyes. 

His bleak, cheerless face excited Roger's pity, 
and picking up another ripe pear, he shouted,— 

“Catch, catch!” 

The young man looked up, and a smile brightened 
| his face as he caught the well-aimed pear. The 
| freight-train soon came along, putting a stop to 


| 
| 


and by the time it was past, the passenger cars had 
begun to move. Just as the rear car came in sight, 
Roger espied John Boswell, one of his intimate 
friends, leaning out of one of the windows. 

“Hallo, Roger!” 

“Hallo, John!’ And in an instant the biggest 
pear of the heap went flying towards John, pro- 
pelled with all the force of the sender’s arm. 

Thus far Roger in his excitement had not consid- 
cred the question of right and wrong in giving away 
fruit that was not hisown. He acted first under a 
quick impulse of generosity, to gratify the appeal of 
a little girl, then to cheer up the sickly young man, 
and finally to do his “crony,” John Boswell, a good 
turn. Itall passed in a moment as it were, and if 
he had any thought at all, perhaps he counted his 
liberality with Jacob's pears asif he had eaten them 
himself,—a freedom which even stingy Mr. Bram 
had not undertaken to forbid him. But the boy 
ought not to have thrown the fruit,—and he found 
it so to his sorrow very soon. In his last attempt he 
missed his mark, ‘for the cars were too quick for 
him. 

The speed of the train was increasing, and instead 
of reaching John, the pear broke through a closed 
window, shivered the pane, and struck a gray-haired 
man in the temple, close to the eye. He was half 
stunned by the blow, and blood instantly flowed 
from an ugly cut caused by the broken glass. 

Roger saw the accident, and believed he had in- 
jured some one, but the train disappeared so soon 
that he could not know the extent of the mischief. 
His heart beat violently. Undoubtedly he would 
hear something yet from the unlucky throw,—and 
he tortured himself with wondering who was hurt, 
and whether the railroad company, or any one else, 
would prosecute him. 

The sharp voice of Mr. Bram just behind him re- 
called his wandering senses. 

“Standing here doing nothing, you rascal! It’s a 
pity if Ican’t be gone ten minutes without having 
the work stop.” 
| Insilence Roger again began filling the boxes, but 





{his thoughts were busy with other things. He 
| feared some trouble was in store for him. 
The afternoon passed, and twilight came. The 


cows were milked, and Roger’s work was done. As 
| he was standing in the shade of a great spruce tree 
near the gate, two men came along on the road, 
| Said one,— 
“Esquire Lee’s got hurt. He has just come from 
| Ohio, and as he was sitting in the car this afternoon, 
| just below the station, a boy threw something at him 
and hit him.” 
“Hurt seriously?” inquired the other man. 
“Don’t know. They say his head is badly cut.” 
Roger listened to these words, and a cold chill ran 
{over him. 
senger. He was a man learned in the law, and had 
long been trial-justice in the town. Many a youth- 
| ful offender had found cause to fear his stern sen- 
| tences, for his severity was well known against all 
who wilfully or carelessly broke “the statute.”’ 


Roger passed a wretched night. He now fully be- 
‘lieved that he had got himself into serious difficul- 
ty. He was well acquainted with Esquire Lee’s 
character, and felt a terrible dread of impending 
| punishment. 

Leaving Roger a while to his fears, we will now 
follow the Esquire, and learn about his hurt, and 
what is really likely to come of it. 

When the flying pear and the broken glass struck 
him in the face, the shock confused him for the mo- 
ment, but he soon revived, and with the aid of an- 
other passenger bandaged his bleeding temple. His 
eye had a narrow escape ; but in truth the most seri- 
ous immediate effect of his injury was his indigna- 
tion at the deed which had so nearly done him a se- 
rious injury, 

Boswell in front of him. “Was it Roger Wade?” 
to hit you. 
eatch it.’ 


business,’’ said Esquire Lee, angrily. 

“TI hope you won’t make Roger suffer for an acci- 
dent, Judge,—an accident that I am partly to blame 
for. Roger is a good boy; and he has a dreadful 
hard time. He works for that old screw-driver, 
Jonas Bram. I’m sure if you knew Roger as well 
as I do, you'd pity him and not punish him,” plead- 
ed John. 

Esquire Lee and John Boswell left the train at the 
| station and walked towards home. Mr. Lee had 





THE YOUTH’S COMP: 


further communication with the boy in the orchard, |~ 


Esquire Lee, then, was the injured pas- 


“Who threw that pear?’’ he inquired of John 


“Yes, sir,” answered John: “but he never meant 
He threw it to me, and supposed I would 


“Well, it was a rogue’s performance, and I shall 
take care that he learns not to repeat this reckless 








NION. | 


and bring him to trial, and pass some dreadful sen- 
; tence upon him. Do let him off, sir. It was only a 
thoughtless act. Roger Wade wouldn't do any 
{mischief nor hurt anybody on purpose,—xever /— 
| NEVER!” 

| Esquire Lee's stern face softened to a smile. 

“Your friend has a good lawyer in you. Don’t be 

distressed on his account,” he said, kindly. 
The next morning, while Roger was at work alone, 
a message came, summoning him to appear before 
Esquire Lee in his office. Roger went without say- 
ing a word. Two years he had encountered and de- 
fied a hard, cruel fate, and though his heart was 
filled with dread and uncertainty, he looked his sit- 
uation full in the face, and determined to conceal 
nothing, but to answer truthfully every question put 
to him. 

Esquire Lee was reading his newspaper as the boy 
entered the office. He slowly took off his specta- 
cles, and fixed his sharp eyes on Roger's face. 
“What is your name?” he inquired. 
“Roger Wade, sir.” 
“Iam told that the injury I received here was 
caused by you,” touching lightly his forehead 
where a piece of adhesive plaster concealed the | 
wound, | 
“I—I—I—am-—sorry, sir. I—I—I"— stammered 
Roger, in great confusion, and stopped. | 

“And for this unprovoked assault you are liable to | 
be arrested and brought to trial,” said the Esquire, | 
in a stern tone. | 
“T know it, sir,” in a hardly audible voice. | 
“For throwing missiles at a railway train, you 
may be fined or imprisoned,—or both,’ continued 
the Justice. | 
Yes, sir,’ said Roger, choking down his agita- 
tion. | 
“And what would you do if I should fine you?” | 
“I—I couldn't pay it, sir. [haven't any money.” | 
“Then you might be sentenced to jail.” | 
Roger made no reply. r | 
“And going to jail is a hard thing fora boy. Can } 
you make a good defence for yourself now, and 
show why you should not be sent there ?”’ | 

Roger looked up more brightly at this. | 

“All [can say is, that I intended to throw the pear | 
to John Boswell,” said he. “But the train had 
started, and I missed him, and hit you. I would 
have done any thing rather than hurt you.” 
There was truth in Roger’s face and words. The 
frowning brow of Esquire Lee relaxed very per- 
ceptibly. He was convinced of what John Boswell 
had told him. 

“Let me sce,” he said, reflectively; “you live with 
Jonas Bram?” 

“Yes, sir. If you send me to jail it won’t be 
much worse than living with him.” 

The Esquire laughed. “If he isso hard on you, 
why don’t you leave him? You are not bound out 
to him, are you?” 

“Well, I agreed to work for him eight months. 
Mr. Leland wants me in his store, and will pay me 
well if Igo now; but my time isn’t up, and a bar- 
gain is a bargain,—even a bad one.” 

“Won't Mr. Leland wait for you?” 

“No, sir. I shall lose the chance; but I shall not 
break my word with Mr. Bram, if he does make a 
slave of me. John Boswell says Iam a fool not to 


| 


| silver, 


}than anywhere. 
Tombs.” 
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As [stepped along the bottom, it seemed as if I were 
in a frosted forest. Here and there trailed long 
fronds of green and crimson seaweed. Silver-bellied 


fish flashed about among the deep-brown and purple 
| sea-ferns, which rose high as my head. 


Far as I could see all round in the transparent 
water were different-colored leaves, and on the floor 
piles of shells so bright in color that it seemed as if 
I had stumbled on a place where they kept a stock 
of broken rainbows. 

I could not work for a bit, and had a quarter ce- 
termination to sit down fora while and wait fora 
mermaid. I guess if those sea girls hive anywhere, 
they select that spot. 

After walking the inside out of half an hour, I 
thought T had better go to work and blast for treas- 
ure. <A little bit on from where I sat were the re- 
mains of atreasure-ship. It wasa Britisher, [think, 
and corals had formed all about what was left of 
her. The coral on the bottom and round her showed 
black spots. That meant a deposit of either iron or 
I made fairly good hauls every time I went 
down, and sold one piece I found to Barnum, of 
New York. 

sistent smiiemingiie 
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A VISIT TO THE TOMBS. 

My friend Mary L—— had never seen New York 
before. She was born and “raised,’’ as they say, on 
the prairies. Even the great hotel had its charms 
for her. 

“Every thing looks so utterly new and strange that 
Tecould sit at the window all day,’ she said, as we 
rose from the break fast-table, 

“We'll do something better than that,” said John, 
our male escort. “I have spoken for a carriage, and 
we'll take a drive through the city.” 

“QO, John, please go to the Tombs,” asked Mary, 


Jolin’s eyes opened at their widest, “The last of 


all places to think of on a hot July day,” he said, 


It will be no warmer there 
always wanted to see tho 


“Never mind the day, 
I've 


“But you surely don’t want to go inside?” 

“Yes, do. Of course it’s the inside I wish to see, 
I have particular reasons for it.” 

“T have a friend,” said John, “who is in the office 
of the Superintendent of Police. Perhaps he will 
I will see.”’ 

John went out, and not long after made his ap- 
pearance with a handsome young man, to whom he 





accompany us, 


introduced us. 

“Tf you ladies will soon be ready,” said Jolin, “my 
friend can obtain admission to the Tombs.” 

It was not long before we were seated in the car- 
riage and on our way to that criminal locality about 
which so much has been said and written. Almost 
every one who has visited New York knows the 
whereabouts of this famous prison. Terrible sto- 
ries have been told about its former sanitary condi- 
tion. Prisoners of the greatest importance,-in tho 
criminal calendar, at least,—have been immured be- 
tween its heavy, Egyptian-like walls. 

It was not without a shudder that IT mounted the 
stone steps and entered the wide hall, partitioned off 
into offices on both sides. 





A pale, pretty girl, who 
had evidently been weeping, stood at the portals of 
one of these offices, talking with a gray-headed man. 
She had probably been in to see one of the inmates, 
perhaps a near relation. 

“Can we take some friends through the prison?” 





leave him, when I can do so much better. But I 
can’t,—it wouldn’t be right.” 

Esquire Lee passed his hand over his eyes. “You 
are a good boy,” he said, in a pitying tone. “You 


can go now. I freely forgive your thoughtlessness. 
You never need fear me.” 

“Thank you,—thank you!” cried Roger, joyfully ; 
and he left the office with nimble feet. 

A month passed. One bright October morning, as 
Roger was coming out of Mr. Bram’s gate, he 
chanced to meet Esquire Lee. 

“Good-morning, Roger,” he said, in a pleasant, 
friendly voice. “When is your time out with Mr. 
Bram?” 

“To-morrow.” 


boy as you are. 


statement. He told me he offered you more than 


promise to him. 
more than money.” 
Roger looked very grateful. 


well.” 


these words. All his past sorrows were forgotten, 
and the future was full of cheer and hope for him. 
Two days after, he entered the office of Mr. Lee. 
His faithful performance of duty soon won the 
highest confidence of his employer, who became 
deeply interested in him. Every opportunity for 
improvement within his reach was eagerly seized, 
and in time, being generously aided by Mr. Lee, he 
acquired a liberal education, and became an able 
and successful lawyer. 

rl teste 


BENEATH THE WAVES. 





no light penetrates. 


cultivated them. They are the oases of the sea 





| just reached his gate, when again the anxious voice 
| of John Boswell spoke. 


“Judge,” he said, “you are very angry with Roger, ' of the Antilles, the loveliest place I ever saw, where : ; 
As Roger stood beside the great heap of pears, |—I know you are, You mean to have him arrested, | the white coral grows into curious, tree-like shapes, ever met or heard of him are repeating his story! 


One such spot is thus described by a diver: 


One of my expeditions was among the silver banks 


“Well, Lam in want of just sucha faithful, honest 
Mr. Leland has confirmed your 


double what Mr. Bram is paying you, if you would 
work for him, and that you refused to leave this 
hard master, because you would not break your 
I honor a boy who values his word 


“If you will work for me as errand and ofiice- | 
boy, I will give you your board, and six dollars a 
month, with a good increase another year, if you do 


A sparkle of delight came into Roger’s eyes at 


All parts of the bottom of the ocean are not bar- 
ren wastes of sand or mud, lying in a darkness that 
There are portions as beautiful 
as a garden, though no hand but their Creator’s has 


asked our guide. The officer on duty looked slowly 
| up, eyed him narrowly, upon which the former took 
| from his breast-pocket a small badge, and that in- 
| stantly proved an open sesame. The look of distrust 
| vanished. An urbane “Certainly” followed, and we 
passed in the low doorway of the office, and were 
just going through another door into the yard, when 
the officer on guard said ,— 

“Ladies, please remove your veils.” 

Now veils are generally fearful and wonderful in 
their fastenings; but while, with parasol in one hand 
and fan in another, I attempted the feat of removal, 
the polite official added ,— 

“Only lift them up, ladies. We require this of all 
who wear them, since one of our most important 
prisoners escaped the other day by means of a veil.” 

So, after smilingly complying, we were allowed to 
pass, and went out into the sunshine of a pleasant, 
cleanly court-yard, in the midst of which a large ob- 

| long space was filled with grass and flowers. But 
for the iron-barred windows on all sides, one would 
| scarcely have thought of a prison in connection with 
this space of neatness and sunshine. We entered 
a thickly studded door. The sunshine vanished, 
and the bare and terrible reality that this was the 
home of the degraded and the unhappy, stared us 
in the face. 

The sombre wood-work, the rough walls, the iron 
staircases and galleries, the officers on duty, the 
smell,—that inseparable smell from poorhouses and 
jails,—the glimpses of rude pallets, the scowling 

faces that here and there met the gaze, gave mea 
longing for the outer air that made me almost as 
miserable as a convict himself. I pictured to myself 
a young man, accustomed to kindness, to sunshine, 
| to the tenderest offices of affection, some mother's 
boy, whose head the very winds of heaven had not 
been allowed to visit roughly, in a moment of exas- 
peration, of conviviality, of temptation, suddenly 
succumbing to some miserable weakness, brought 
here and locked inside that terrible place. How 
like the very torments of the lost must his sensa- 
tions be! Who can picture his anguish and hunilia- 
tion? NotI. The necessity of facing the situation! 
the wild, mad desire to die rather than bear the 
coming shame! the painful knowledge that all who 
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“Will you go 


up stairs 


“Not for the world!” L ery, shuddering. 


heart-broken. 
I cannot tell,—my eyes ave full of tears. 


“Will you go to the women’s prison ?” 


“Certainly,” says my cousin, “that’s what I| 


’ 


want to see.’ 


We enter the—perhaps they call it reception- 
room. A woman of ample dimensions sits at a 
table writing. John asks her how many female 
She between 
twenty and thirty, she thinks, and looks at our 
tickets with a smile, and “All right.” 


prisoners are there. answers, 


A woman in plain prison garb receives us as 
we enter the part appropriated to the women, 
and there they are. Huddled on the staircase 
that leads to an upper corridor, sit some ten ¢ 
twelve,—-coarse, unpleasant faces, most of them. 
Some are bonneted and shawled; the black Maria 
has just brought them in. Some wear caps; 
others have handkerchiefs thrown over their un- 
tidy heads; a few have taken some pains with 
their toilet, 


I notice that two or three clap their hands to | 


their faces, and T cannot look. On our left, as 


to give 


we pass gi 
young girls, not yet out of their teens, 


fect an 


They af- 
air of brazen indifference, but God only 
knows what humiliation their hearts would show, 
could we see them as we see their faces. 

Only one of these young creatures is unmis- 
takably pretty, refined and sweet-lookin 


g, giving 
us the impression that she has always been under 
a mother’s eare. LT would not know the secret 
history of these poor souls for worlds, 
I should not sleep of nights if I did. 


fore one cell, the woman remarks, 


Passing be- 


“This is mine,’ and evidently expects some 
appreciative remark. It is very neat, and sev- 
eral pictures and bits of faney work make it 
pleasing to the eye. 

“You have charge of the prisoners, I suppose?” 
remarks the gentleman who has been our 
guide, 

“O, yes, but I'm one of ’em myself,’ she an- 
swers, as though the fact rather told in her fa- 
vor, And so it did to a certain extent prove 
her good behavior; but why she should have 
taken the pains to inform us is one of those 


things I can’t understand, 


After showing us the wash-rooms and the 
places for extra accommodation, all neat and 
clean, the woman gave us a_ few statisties. 
“Some of the prisoners came there twice, three 
times; mainly the old ones,” she said. “They 
generally behaved pretty well,—there was the 
dark cell if they didn’t,—and they managed to 
make themselves happy after the first two or 
three days.’ Happy! 

The next department was that of the children. 
Thank God, there were no little girls there! 
Eight or ten boys pressed up to the grated win- 
dow, for we did not go in, and there were faces 
among them, bright, handsome and intelligent, 


“Do | are you here for?’ he asked of a tall lad, with 
as you please, but I must go out!” and I make a} blue eyes. 

plunge for the door, half-suffocated and almost | 
How they laugh as they move on, | 


r | 


the cells a glance, we see some | 


I know | 


tures and sells the drug), yielding s45.yu0. 


yard for one good romp that minute, if I could. 
As we went away, a surgeon was examining a 
villanous-looking character just brought in. 
| Verdict—a shower under the pump upon the 
horrible bruise on the head, gained in some 
street fight. As an offset to this picture of guilt, 
' the doves were flying in circles about the enclo- 
sure, and up on the third story, perched on the 
| topmost railing, sat a pretty white bantam hen, 
| looking as pure as the sun shining on her spot- 
less plumage could make her. Some poor, guilty 
hand tended the creature, no doubt, and some 
| poor, wretched heart loved it. 
“Trial come off yet?” 


“No, sir.”” | 
“It is to be hoped your previous character may | 
clear you. And why are you here?” he asked | 
of a small, slender-looking boy of nine. 


“Grand larceny, sir,” spoke up the youngster, 


“Standing in the street, sir.” 
‘“ Se 
| How standing? 


}s o 


j} ing on? 


Was there a burglary go- 


” 


“Yes, I believe so, sir. 
“And they thorght you were watching for the | 
} police ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Well, were you?” | 
“No, indeed, sir.”’ } 
“You knew nothing of it?” 
“No, indeed, sir.”’ GARRY Moss, 
——_—_+@9—_————_— 

For the Companion. 

ONLY A STEP. 
O, let us be sowing, indeed, 
In hearts that are needy, good seed! 

In hearts that are waiting, e’er sin 

with an air of importance that made his ques- With its sorrow and pain enter in! 
tioner smile. | This world and the mighty Unseen 
Have only a step between— 
Only a step! 


“What is grand larceny, do you know 
asked the latter. No answer. 

“He don’t know nothink,”’ was the comment 
of a closely-shaven fellow, with his hands in his 
pockets. 


o” 


One step, and the infinite shore 
From which we may cross nevermore, 
Must end all the labor and strife, 
The earnest endeavors of life !—- 
For though moments or years intervene, 
There is only a step between— 

Only a step! 

Mus. R. N. TURNER 


“Pm sure, if you asked me the question,” said 
my cousin Lucy, timidly, “I don’t know as I 
could answer it.” 





“It means stealing something worth over twen- . 
| ty or twenty-five dollars,” said John. 


| “What did you steal, sonny?” asked our 
| 
| 
| 


sacar olla 
BRITISH INDIA. 
The approaching visit of the Prince of Wales 
. ; | to India calls fresh attention to the wonderful 
spoke up a sharp-featured, scrawny-looking lad. lempire in the East, over which Queen Victoria 
| “Well, what are you here for?” was the ques-| pues. The history of the English conquest and 
| tion. | possession of the vast Asiatic peninsula of Hin- 
| “I threw my ball, sir,—it was a good ball, and | doostan, with its immense riches, its splendid 
}it went into a garret window. I climbed the | temples, its gemsand jewels and costly fabrics, | 
house and into the window to try and | its jands fruitful beyond reckoning, is a strange 
| and very romantic one. 
Those who have read Macaulay’s essay on 
‘Lord Clive” and “Warren Hastings’? have got 
some idea of the process by which the English 
founded their dominion over this great country. 
The manner in which India is governed is un- 

exampled in history, and has risen gradually 
from the circumstances under which the English 
| first settled on the remote and beautiful banks of 
| the Ganges and the Hooghly. 
| Nearly two centuries ago, companies of Eng- 
‘lish merchants sent agents out to Caleutta and 
| Madras, to establish trading-ports there, pur- 
| chase the products and fabries of the nation, 
} and exchange for these British articles of orna- 
ment or use. 

This trade soon grew to be so profitable that a 
great company of merchants was formed, called 
the East India Company. It received g ants se- 
curing to it a monopoly of the trade in India, 
| and it acquired valuable tracts of land upon the 
coast. The company bought many ships, built 
warehouses and forts, and at last established an 
army, both to defend the settlements and to 


friend, 


“He won’t tell, but he’s in for six months,’ 


No answer, 





got 


| find it.” 
“Was that all?” | 
“Yes, sir.” | 

| 


‘ 


| 


] 











“Entering premises unlawfully. It will teach 
you a lesson, my lad, if you are telling the truth, | make conquests. 
;and Thope you are, Well, and you, sir,’—toa} This great East India Company became in 
| smooth-browed youngster, who might have been | time not only one of the greatest commercial, 
| @ minister's son, or head boy in the pattern class | but also political and military powers in the 
j of a boarding-school, he was so bright, and hand- | world. Acting under the authority and direc- 
| tion of the British Crown, it gradually brought 





some, and neat. He hung his head. | 
“T knifed a boy, sir.” Bengal, Madras, Bowabay, and the larger portion 
“Humph! That’s broadly stated. of Central and Southern India under its control. 
you do it for?” It is only abont two years since this company 
ceased to exist, and its powers were wholly 
transferred to the British Government; although 
| for many years previously it had been gradually 
deprived of much of its old despotic and ex- 
“I suppose not, sir,” replied the fair-faced boy, | clusive authority. 
flushing. | 
“How much did you hurt him?” 
“Pretty bad, but he didn’t die.” 
“Had your trial yet?” 


What did 


“We were fighting, sir, and he got the better 
of me. I was mad, and didn’t know what I was 
doing.” 

“Or care, either, eh?” 
The English rule in India is almost a pure des- 

j potism. The Governor General, who is appoint- 
ed by the Prime Minister, and is always some 
great and rich lord or famous soldier, is only 
| limited in his powers by a council of five mem- 
We | bers in India, and by the control of the govern- 


“No, sir,’ and the eyes were downcast. 
“Pm afraid it will go hard with 
can't afford to give way to passion 


you. 


| 


| 


| General, and being granted large 





so in this| ment inLondon. Over the two hundred millions 
| of native Hindoos he reigns as absolutely as the | 
| Czar over the Russians, and the Sultan over the 
Turks; and he has a salary and allowances 
amounting to nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. India is divided into various prov- | 
*” each ruled by a gov- | 


country, Are you an American?” 
“Born here, sir.”’ 
“Your father, too? 
“No, sir; father was a Spaniard.” 
“Ah, that accounts partly for the hot blood. 
am sorry for you;’ and so he went on. 


ys 


I 


}ineces and “presidencies, 


day school class of ten boys, who only the day | and acting under the Governor General. 
before had recited the Commandments. Not one} are no legislative bodies, and each province is 
of them had a fairer, more innocent countenance | ruled, as the whole Empire is, by a council act-! 
than this boy, who had almost done murder, ing in concert with the Governor. 
“Are they pretty fair boys, matron?” asked | The revenue of India, which is two-thirds as 
| our friend of the good-looking, motherly woman | large as that of Great Britain itself, being more 
| who stood near, than $250,000,000, is all expended in India; - 
| part of it is received in the British Treasury. 





“As good as you'd wish to see, sir,” she an- 
swered, honestly. 
| “Boys, you are treated well, I suppose.” 
| “Only we can’t play like we can outside, sir,”’ 
said one wistful-looking little fellow, 


That was 


Involuntarily my mind went back to my Sun-/ ernor or lieutenant, appointed by the Crown, | ing-shop. 


| good habits, in a fine situation, an 


| He learned to drink and 


| The largest amount is received from land; the} known where his act would lead hin 
| next largest source of income is from opium | not. He stole the money. 
(the juice of the poppies, from which it is made, | his character. 
being sold to the Government, which manuface | because he took the first wrong step. 
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ord 


fo. 


year; next comes salt, which yields $25,000, 9) . 
The Government allows the free exercise of ¢] 
various religions which find a seat in India, pro. 
tecting the Pagan ceremonies, and only prohibit. 
ing those which (like the practice of burning a 
widow with the body of her dead husband 
that of throwing babes into the Ga sr at 
clearly cruel and barbarous. There are abou; 
one hundred millions who follow the Hindoo , 
Brahinin faith, forty millions of Mohammedans, 
and only two hundred thousand Christians, 
The Indian army is composed mostly of na. 
tives, officered by Englishmen. In India there 
are over ninety reigning sovereigns of the native 
race, all of whom, however, reign only in name 
being entirely subject to the rule of the Govern : 


ié 


» and 


pensions by 
England in exchange for the loss of their anciey 
power. They are permitted to live in splendor 
and luxury in their palaces, so long as they y.. 
main submissive to the fate to which the English 
conquest has doomed them. 


+e 


A ROBBERY AND ITS LESSONs. 


On the 2d of June last, there was great excite. 


|mentin the cash-room of the Treasury Depart. 
{ment at Washington, over the discovery that a 


package containing $47,097 65, made up ready to 
be sent to the Park National Bank of New Sou: 
City, had been stolen. Great efforts were at 
once made to detect the thief, but although it 
was almost certain that he one 
Treasury clerks, all inquiry was baffled. 

Another package was made up and sent to 
the Park Bank. People had nearly coneluded 
that the mystery would never be solved, when at 
the end of the first week in August, three men 
were arrested, with such evidence against them 
as to leave very little doubt that they were ali 
concerned in the robbery. 

The particulars of this case have all been 
given in the daily newspapers. We refer to it 
only because it contains one or two lessons that 
should be learned, and because it is a good op- 
portunity to say something about the Treasury 
system. 

The amount of money handled in the Treas- 
urer’s office ina year is something stupendons. 
In the first place, there are received as customs 
and internal taxes, more than two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. There all the bonds 
are redeemed and issued from the same office. 
These amounted last year to more than a huv- 
dred millions. National bank notes also are re- 
deemed through the Treasurer’s office. The 
amount averages four millions a week, or two 
hundred millions a year. Worn-out greenbacks 
and fractional currency, too, are cariied there 
and destroyed, and new paper money is issued 
in their place. In all, the receipts of the Treas- 
urer last year were over $730,000,000, and the 
payments about the same. 

It is a strange but melancholy fact that the 
propensity to steal among men, where there 
seems but little probability that the crime will 
be discovered, is one of the most universal and 
one of the hardest propensities to be overcome 
in human nature. The clerks in this part of the 
Treasury have been selected with great care. 
Still it has never been deemed safe to trust te 
their honesty. They are watched when they do 
not know it. It is not easy for them to leave 
their work without its being known if they have 
taken money that does not belong to them. 

In the robbery referred to, the loss of the 
money was known—but not who had taken it— 
in a very short time after it was committed. 
The particular package stolen was also known. 

Besides, the officers knew that the package 
was mostly made up of five hundred dollar 
notes, and it was the passing of one of these 
notes, by & man who was not employed in the 
Treasury, that led to the arrest of the three men 
now in jail. So accurately are the accounts kept, 
that within a month a warrant has been drawn 
for one cent to settle the accounts of an army 
officer. 

We have said that the thief was at last detect- 
ed by the passing of a five hundred dollar note. 
The man who passed it was a gambler. The 
person from whom he received it kept a drink- 
These were the accomplices of the 


vils of the 


There | actual thief, who was a Treasury clerk. 


It is the old story told again, A young mane 
ji L enjoying the 
1 into bad ways. 
He made a 
friend of the keeper of a tippling-shop- > 
friend” persuaded him to his ruin. If the 
young man had stopped to think, ei — 
He lost his place and 
All this wa 

Thousands 


confidence of his superiors, fel 
gamble. 


Now he is in jail. 
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ave gone the same way before him, and all 


we begun with one wrong act. His sad story | 
le ps 
pught to be aw arning to all who read it. 
VU 
+O 
PLAIN LIVING, 

There can be no question that much that is consid- 
ped necessary nowadays is not so in truth, especially | 
C - : 

with respect to what we eat and drink. We put into | 
yur stomachs what costs us no little money, but does | 
our storms 3 ? 
ys fearfully more harm than good, Wepay more for | 
yur food in order that we may have the luxury of 
0 
dyspepsia, and complain of hard times and poverty, 
ghen if we lived more plainly we should have abun- | 
and be at the same time both healthier and | 


dance, 


bar ppie Tr. 
A Swedish Counsellor, who had emigrated to Min- | 


determined to make the experiment at how 
He found | 
that on Indian meal the cost of living was only about 
fve dollars. The Scotch peasants, who are proverbi- 
ally strong both in body and mind, live almost en- 
tirely on oatme: al and kail, a kind of cabbage. 

If you wish to see how little is necessary for sub- 
sistence and even enjoyment, go and watch an Ital- 
ian laborer on a railroad, while he takes his favorite | 
dish of polenta, This is made by stirring Indian | 
meal into boiling water until a thick mass is formed, 
yuch more solid than our ordinary mush. This is 
Jivided into large pieces by a string. A lump is ta- 
ken into the hand and eaten with a slice of sheep- 
milk-cheese to give it arelish. Yet the Italian can | 
acomplish more work than the German, who eats 
and drinks much more heartily. | 

he Hindoo is distinguished for the simplicity of | 
his diet, and, though lacking in energy, has a won- | 
derful power of endurance. Two meals a day of | 
rice, or thin cakes made of meal and water, is all 
that the majority have for their subsistence. There 
jsreally no need that any one in a country like this 
should starv e. Sir John Herschell states that bread 
may be made of some kinds of saw-dust, such as will | 
sustain life. According to Dr. Lyon Playfair, a man 
may lay a pound of flesh on his body most cheaply | 
byadiet of beans or peas, the cost in England being | 
sixpence, or less. The usual cost at which people 
maintain their bodies in good condition is many 
times this amount,—the difference being spent in 
the gratification of the palate. 


nesota, pipigices 
little cost he could sustain life fora year. 


oe — 
SUN’S SPOTS AND THUNDER 
STORMS, 
as to the nature of the 
sun’s spots, or the cause of them. But they are gen- 
erally agreed in the belief that these spots have an 
intimate connection with many phenomena on our 
earth. Mr, Meldrum, of the observatory in the isl- 
and of Mauritius, believes that he has discovered a 
coincidence between the maximum number of spots 
and the maximum of cyclones and of rainfall in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Many observers have noticed a similar coincidence 
between the maximum of spots and the maximum of 
And now Von Bezold, from a careful ex- 
anination of weather records which have been kept 
at Kremsinunster in Bavaria for more than acentury, 
is persuaded that there is a connection between the 
spots and thunder storms. In this case, however, 
the effect is the reverse of the other phenomena, for 
the thunder storms are most abundant when the sur- 
face of the sun has the fewest spots. As it is well 
known that the spots are periodic, the maximum re- 
turning in a series of years, and the minimum also, 
it is evident that the auroras, and cyclones, and 
thunder showers, must be periodic likewise. A fine 
fell for study opens here. 


THE 


Astronomers cannot agree 


auroras. 


TOUGH GLASS. 

Brittleness is a chief quality of glass, as many 
have learned by painful experience with valuable 
dishes. But a scientific Frenchman, named De la 
Rastie, has discovered a method of toughening it, 
Which makes it difficult to break even by rough 
usage. Heavy weights may fall on it without dam- 
age, and it may fall to the ground without the 
slightest fracture. Even diamonds will not cut it. 

The process is a very simple one, mixing the glass 
ina molten state with oil, and melted wax, tallow 
aud resin, Experiments have been tried on this 
new kind of glass by scientific men, which have ex- 
cited their wonder and admiration, and it promises 
to work an entire revolution in manufacturing. It 
isacurious fact that the inventor, after a prelimi- 
nary success, lost the process, and for two years was 


|me by riding on it. 
' enough to refuse the gift, worth a thousand dollars, 


| took it back. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| when he returned it, the owner said, with a great 
demonstration of sincerity, ‘I cannot think of tak- 





” 


The Englishman was wise 


| ing it from you, after the great honor you have done | 


thus pressed on him, and the Afghan reluctantly | 
When the Englishman inquired of | 
| others what would have been the result of accepting | 
the offer, they told him the Afghan would have | 
been very indignant, and would have murdered 
somebody by way of revenge. 


+o —— 
! 
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FICKLENESS OF POPULAR FAVOR. 
Mr. Raikes, in his “Memoirs,” gives a striking ac- 


| count of the changes in popular feeling in England 


| towards the Duke of Wellington, After the battle 


of Waterloo, he was a universal favorite, and was 
i 


cheered by the populace whenever he appeared in | 
the streets. When he opposed the Reform Bill, the | 
people forgot his great services, hooted him, and 
even attacked him with stones. At a ball given at 
his palace, Apsley House, in honor of William IV., 
a mob acted most indecently at the gates. 
following day they gathered again with clubs and 
stones, and broke in the windows, and did great in- 
jury to the furniture. He put up iron shutters asa! 
protection against their violence. 

But a better day came, when the people again 
honored him, and remembered his services in the 
field and the cabinet. But the duke never forgot 
their ingratitude and violence. When an immense | 
!erowd had followed him one day with cheers to 


| Apsley House, he coolly turned on the steps, pointed 


to the iron shutters, made a sarcastic bow, and dis- 
appeared. 
——_—-——_ +> 
THE BOOK OF THANKS. 

Young folks are often encouraged to keepa diary. 
Little harm and some good may come of the prace | 
tice, provided the diary is made an honest record of 
deeds done, places visited, books read, studies pur- 





| sued, and of thoughts suggested by reading and ob- | 
But there are two “shall nots” which | 
One is that the diary , 


servation. 
should govern the practice. 
shall not contain affectations of sentiment. The 
second is that the diary shall not be shown. The 
one will make you sincere, the other will train you 
to honesty. Buta better practice, as it seems to us, 
is to keep a record, either in the memory or in a 
book, of the kind words and deeds shown to us by 
others. Here is an account of a “Book of Thanks” 
kept by a boy: 

“T feel so vexed and out of temper with Ben,” 
cried Mark, “that I really must” 

*“Do something i in revenge?” inquired his Cousin 
Cecelia. 

“No. Look over my Book of Thanks.” 

“What's that?” said Cecelia, as she saw him turn- 
ing over the leaves of a copy-book, nearly full of 
writing, in a round text hand. 

“Here it is,’’ said Mark. Then he 

«March 8.—Ben lent me his hat.’ 

“Here again: ‘January 4.—When T lost my shil- 
ling Ben made itup tome kindly.’ Well,” observed 


read aloud: 


after all.” 


looking over his shoulder with some curiosity. 

“All the kindnesses that are ever shown me. You 
would wonder how many there are. I find a great 
deal of good from marking them down. Ido not 
forget them, as I might do if I only trusted to my 
memory, so I hope that Iam not often ungrateful; 
and when I am cross and out of temper I almost al- 

ways feel good-humored again if I only look over 
my book.” 

—_————_+oo—_—_—_—_ 


POLITENESS IN THE CARS, 


A few days ago a lady entered a car on the New 
Haven road as it was leaving the Central Depot. 
There were six seats occupied by six men. Some 
of the men looked out of the window; others looked 
at ar i pers, and two looked at nothing. The car 
started, but no seat was offered the lady, who was 
neither very young nor very handsome. She asked 
one of the men if the seat beside him was taken. 
“Yes,” he replied in a half-smothered growl. The 
next man shook his head when she ventured to re- 
move'his baggage. The third passenger allowed her 
to sit down, but in such an uncivil way that the poor 
woman seemed to find the seat stuffed with needles, 
and took another at the earliest opportunity. The 
passenger who said his seat was engaged rode alone 
to New Haven. It was rudeness to which a lie was 
added. It is not often that men carry their uncivili- 
ty to such an excess as this. But they often refuse 
to move to accommodate a lady, and when they do 
move sometimes it is with a surly reluctance that 
robs the act of all merit or grace.—Golden Age. 


Much is said lately of the impoliteness of female 
travellers in neglecting to say “Thank you,” when a 
seat is given up tothem. Certainly, men like those 
above criticised are not likely to teach the ladies 
better manners by their example. 





attempting in vain to find out anew the proportions 
of the mixture by which the glass was permanently | 
hardened. He was often discouraged by repeated 
failures, but persevered in his efforts till the goal | 
Wasagain reached, It is said that a similar inven- 
tion was made in Rome, in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius, but the Emperor put the inventor to death. 


+r 
CHEAP GENEROSITY. 

In civilized countries it is not uncommon to tell 
small fibs in the interest of politeness. Fashiona- 
Ue people say to their hostess, at the close of a 
crowded evening party, “We have had a delightful 
‘vening,”’ when they have been insufferably bored. 
Others Say to new acquaintances, “Do come and 


make us a long visit,’ when nothing would be more 
Mowelcome. 


But the 
tees in polite 
ling 





falsehoods. An Englishman, travel- 


among them, gives some curious illustrations, 


_ 8 in Blackwood’s Magazine. He had been 
Ming 


& fine horse, belonging to an Afghan, and! 





» Afghans go a long way beyond civilized | 


en 
“HIS LITTLE TOES,”’ 

A writer in the New York Graphic relates the fol- 
lowing incident in regard to a royal baby and its af- 
| fectionate nurse, which will be appreciated by all 
who love human buds: 


In London, a long time ago, I used to know the 
nurse of the Queen’s babies,—an excellent, good 
| person, clean and fat and rosy and loving. It might 
| oceur to the uninitiated that this person perhaps 
| Was a gentlewoman, and that the Queen’s babies had 
real ladies as nurses. But it was not se. This royal 
nurse was but another Peggotty, as humble in sta- 
tion as the good woman who was selected to care for 
the sacred welfare of the heir of Dombey. One 
day, we congratulated her on the excellence of her 

lace. 

"i “That it is, indeed, ma’am,—a good place,” re- 
plied the woman, warmly ; “too good for the likes 
of me; and yet,” said she, her motherly bosom 
swelling and warm tears gushing to her honest eyes, 
“it has one great trial,—l am not hallowed to kiss 
= children. Being royal *ighnesses and me an 

reling, I am not hallowed; and w’en you love a 
I nabs, not to be hable to kiss *im is ’ard; but”—and 
here she brightened up considerably. —T don't mind 


| me rer says, **The lips of the brave soldier, who 


On the | 


the boy, turning down the leaf, “Ben is a good boy, | 


“What do you note down in that?” asked Cecelia, 


COMPANION. 


| telling you, ma’am, for I don’t think it will go any 
further,—though horders is horders,—they can’t 
prevent me from a-kissin’ of his little toes.” 


——+or—_—_—_ 
FLOWERS INSTEAD OF DAGGERS, 
Instances like the following illustrate the beauty 


of reconciliation, and the striking contrast of war 


and peace. 


One incident of the welcome of the Southern mil- | 


itary at the Boston celebration was that of 1 com- 
| pany of young ladies, richly attired, who passed 
| down the line and presented each man of the com- 
pany with a beautiful bouquet. A newspaper cor- 


had not trembled on a thousand battle-fields, quiv- | 
ered as he mentioned the touching tribute to his 
companion, and said, ‘Why, Bob, my heart got as | 
big as your hat when the tender fingers of the pretty | 
; Northern girl gave me such a we leome. Ten years 
| ago I would have received a dagger; now they give 
| me flowers, [have reviled the name of Y: inkee, but 
hereafter a soldier's arm will protect that name from 
insult.’ “And the eyes of the sun-browned soldier 
grew moist as he spoke. They all preserved those 
tlow ers, and are going to have them embalmed asa 
| memento of the day.”"—#aptist Weekly. 


+r -- 
FEMININE RULE, 
The queen bee rules in the hive, and the males are 
of small value, being slaughtered at an ap pointed | 
time by the workers, The female mosquitos, natu- | 


ralists tell us, do all the biting, the males being har m- | 
less. 


Prof. E.S. Morse says, “Only the female spiders 
spin webs, They own all the real estate, and the 
males have to live a vagabond life under stones and 
in other obscure places If they come about so often 
as to bore the ruling sex, they are mercilessly killed 
and eaten. The spider's skin is as unyielding as the 
shells of lobsters and crabs, and is shed from time 
to time in the same way, to accommodate the ani- 
mal’s growth. If you poke over the rubbish in a fe- 
male spider’s back yard, among her cast-off. corsets 
/ you will find the jac ‘kets of the males who have paid 
| for their soci: lity with their lives,—trophies of her 
barbarism as truly as se: alps show the savage nature 
of the red man.” 

—— 
GOING TO BAT-TLE, 


Some cynic thus makes “solemn fun” of the boys 
who rather overdo the “national game :”” 


| There were seventeen of them,—exactly seventeen. 
They marched down Michigan Avenue in double 
| file, all but one. He marched alone at the head of 
the column. They were noble young men. They 
had high foreheads and intelligent faces, and there 
was a stern, determined look on each face,—a look 
which said’ they would die at their country’s call. 
Were they going forth to battle? Were they going 
to the rescue of some kind of sentiment which the 
wicked world was trying to blot from the hearts of 
;}men? Were they going to the succor of the unfortu- 
nate and distressed? No, not a cent’s worth. They 
were going out to play base ball. It was an imposing 
} sight to see them march, march, each form erect, 
each step in time, each face bearing that look which 
warriors wear when the roar of battle is the loudest. 
| Te every one of the seventeen had been on his way 
‘to the wood-pile or the corn-field, the sight could 
not have been more grand and thrilling.—Chicago 
paper. 
| 
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Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 19 ly 
Agents for the best-selling Prize Pack- 
WANTE ages in the world. It contains 15 sheets 
paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Ten, Penholder. Pencil, pa- 
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THE 


| came here on a visit when I was a little girl in 





For the Companion. 


PERSPECTIVES. 


How much in life we utterly forget! 
How many pangs, how many smiles and tears! 
What joy, what pain, what yearning, what regret, 
Lies lost within the oblivion of dead years! 


And journeving on, inexorably fast, 
Accomplishing our fated length of days, 

We turn to look upon the ample past, 
Where half is touched with indeterminate haze. 


Its tracts of shadowy sky-line die away 

To meet the shadowy skv-line of all thought; 
Dreamily nentral, featurelessly gray, 

They are not something, neithe e they naught! 
3ut here and there, in such clear-seen relief 

As searce the annulling distance may efface, 
We mark the rigid outline of some grief, 

Like a great tree that overtops its race. 


Or vet like quiet hills. not towering high, 
Thonch prondly rounded, we discern no less, 

Jovs that with beanteous dominance defy 
Those ghostly vapors of forgetfulness! 


But oh, how lovelier when our eves have won, 
Ang in retrospect, 98 we recede, 
Like some snow-crested monntain bathed by sun, 
The pure, firm grandeur of some noble deed! 
EpvGcar Fawcett. 


h 
at 


Port Chester, N. ¥. 


+o 


For the Companion, 


REMEMBERED HIS CATECHISM. | 


| 

Like many other boys, Roger Lyon fretted | 
sorely under home-restraints. Te saw no possi- 
ble use for the striet religious schooling given 
him by his parents. Like many other boys, too, | 
he lived to find out his mistake and repent of it, 
The old 


special dislike. 


his 
Through all his early years, his 


“Assembly’s Catechism’ was 
pious mother steadily and patiently taught him 
his Sunday lessons out of that venerable book. 
The result was that he learned the whole by 
heart, though he hated both the knowledge and 
the discipline, and dreaded the weekly drill like 
a punishment. 

As he grew older, his impatience increased, 
At length, in a fit of downright rebellion, he ran 
The life of a 

It was that 
fearful kind of freedom of which the great apos- 
tle 


rizhteousness,”’ 


away from home and went to sea, 
sailor pleased him. Te was free. 


speaks in the sixth of Romans; “free from 
but a slave to sin. 

Years passed, The ungrateful son never once 

saw his father and mother, or heard from them, 

They remembered him with heavy hearts, and 

died, committing him to the hands of God, not 

knowing in what part of the world he wandered. 

Long the young sailor lived a reckless life, 
checked by no compunctions of conscience, till, | 
for the first time, he was brought face to face 
with death. His ship was disabled in a terrible 
four days’ gale, and rolled, water-logged, on the 
Pacific. On the fifth day all but three of the | 
men on board had been washed away. Roger 
and two seamen were lashed to the rigging, weak, 
half-famished, and without hope of rescue. 

In that extreme peril, all the recollections of 
his early life rushed over his mind, and the god- 
less man, groping in the darkness he had made 
for himself, caught eagerly at the Gospel lessons 
he had hated. 

Was there anything that could him 
peace, and tell him how to die? He saw himself 
now every whit the sinner those stern old Serip- | 
ture proofs had made him out to be. 


bring 


Fragments 
of these were recalled, and the priceless truth his 
sainted mother had so patiently fixed in his un- 
willing mind, grasped the revelation of pardon 
that is in Jesus Christ. He was able to cast him- 
self on Divine merey “by faith alone,” and the 
bitterness of death was past. 

He knew no more till he found himself in the 
eabin of a vessel that had resened him and his 
companions. He lived to tell his story, and in 
his after life to honor God, whose merey had 
saved him, both body and soul. | 

The truthful, earnest doctrines of the New 
Testament often counted stern. Many of 
them are hardly pleasing to the childish mind. 
But once received, they are a sacred and precious 
treasure, 


are 


Lay them up in your memory, for 
they will be the strength and safety of your | 
manhood and womanhood, . 
- oS ae 
JENNY LIND AT NIAGARA. 

Jenny Lind was as simple-minded and as pas- 
sionately fond of nature as she was gifted and 
great in her musical powers. The following in- 
cident of her visit to Niagara is given by a cor- 
respondent of the New Orleans Picayune: 

“There is an old friend of mine here, Capt, St. 
Clair Thomasson, who used to be ‘the most pop- 
He tells a pretty 
story of the beautiful singer, Jenny Lind, who 


vt, 


ular captain on the river,’ 


pantelettes. It seems that she came up on the 
Captain’s steamer, the Magnolia, Me fell in love 
with her, of course,-—he always does,—escort- 
ed her from St. Louis to this place, and accom- 
panied her on the morning after her arrival to 
see the mighty Horse-shoe Falls, When she had 
drawn near enough to take in its awful grandeur, 
all unconscious of the crowd that had followed, 
more to see Jenny Lind than the Falls, the noble 
woman and simple child of genius fell on her 


| knees with clasped hands, and raising her tear- 


ful eyes to Heaven, sobbed out in broken English 


| this touching little prayer: 


**Almighty God, wilt thou be pleased to ac- 
cept ny heartfelt and most grateful thanks for 
allowing me tolook upon this, one of thy great- 
est works. 
and if there is an unbeliever on the face of the 
earth, be picased to bring him forth, and show 
him this mighty work of thine.’ ” 

a 
THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

The effect of musical sounds on different ani- 
mals has been observed from the earliest times, 
and the ancient legends of music-mad dolphins, 
which came to carry flute-players across Lake 


| Lucrino, of flocks being fattened by the notes of 


their shepherd’s lyre, &e., are only exaggerations 
of what really has oceurred. 


A spider was in the habit of descending by its 
thread on to the piano of the French composer, 
Gretry, as soon as the latter began to play, until 
one day he was accidentally crushed. Horses 
are sometimes agreeably excited by the tone of 
trumpets, but dogs disagreeably. They usually 
prefer asimple melody, Cats are also frequently 
quite enraptured by a plaintive song. 

A violinist noticed that a dog near him was es- 
pecially affected by a certain tone; he howled 
fearfully, and seemed greatly distressed. The 
longer the tone was continued, the nrore did the 
dog suffer. At last he was seized with fearful 
convulsions, and, the music not ceasing, he finally 
breathed his last. 

In Paris, 2 musical experiment was tried on 
two elephants, an orchestra performing above 
their ca The female elephant was especially 
fascinated. They were visibly excited with 
dance music, so as to bite and grasp the bars of 
the cage, but were calmed down again with 
plaintive melodies. 

vy, Chomet, when sitting under the shade of 
a great tree near Naples, heard a rustling among 
the dry leaves that made him shudder. It proved 
to be caused by a number of the small, greenish- 
gray lizards, so common in Italy, evidently at- 
tracted by the tune he was humming. This 
occurred several times, and the lizards were so 
fascinated by the tones of his voice that they 
even allowed the singer to touch them. 

In Hail’s Expedition to the Polar Sea, one of 
the crew found that the porpoises and whales 


might be attracted by whistling, so as to come | 


within the reach ef his harpoon. According to 
him, they could never resist the fascination of 
minsic. 

It is said that persons who are deaf, or who 
stop up their ears, still feel the effect of music in 
a kind of fluttering at the pit of the stomach on 
a contraction of the throat,—certain tones pro- 
ducing this result more than others. Gretry no- 
ticed that his pulse was quickened according to 
the time of the music he heard, The celebrated 
singer Malibran, on hearing for the first time 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies, was thrown in- 
to convulsions, and had to be carried from the 
room, 


+o - 
THE SULTAN AND THE YOUNG 
PRINCES. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, who has recently been 
on a visit to England, seems to have been favor- 
ably impressed, especially with the children of 
the Prince of Wales, who, indeed, are no differ- 
ent from thousands of others in manners and 
appearance. 


The sultan has given his impres- 


sions of the interview with the royal family as | 


follows: 


There was something in the beaming counte- 
nanee of the Prince of Wales when:I met His 
Roval Highness in the great hall which gave me 
confidence. I felt at once that my reception was 
not to be cold and formal, but warm and hearty. 
When His Royal Highness introduced me to the 
Princess, his sweet consort, and then to his sweet 
sister, the Prineess Alice, and her noble consort, 
the Prince of Hesse, | was bewildered with grat- 
ilieation 

Yet even that was nothing to the feeling which 

experienced when His Royal Highness asked 
me if] would like to see the children; yes, he 
said “the children,” just as a loving father, who 
was nota mighty prince, would say it. In my 
highest expectations [ had never anticipated such 
a pleasure, 

One, with a soft voice, thinking, doubtless, 


| that IT might feel embarrassed, suggested that 
| only some of the children should be brought; but 


I know a few words of English, and I heard the 


| Prinee say, “All, all.” 


I cannot express to you the jov which I felt 
when these sweet children entered the room, and 

saw them all put their arms round the Prince’s 
neck and embrace him; and he, too. embraced 
them lovingly, lifting the little ones off the floor 
to kiss them. At that moment my heart was 
full, and T prayed that the blessing of God might 
rest upon them, 


In manners they were so natural, so cheerful, | 


so trusting; they 


| # 
| The people of the county of Westmoreland, 


Its creation tells us there is & God, | 


NION. 








whom they had never seen before; and I can 
truly say now, in reply to the question which 


| His Royal Highness had previously asked me, 


that the most pleasing sight which I have wit- 
nessed in England, and that which hitherto has 
} impressed me most, was to see this royal Eng- 
|lish home. In fact, I almost forgot everything 
which passed at the interview except the picture 
presented by that bright and noble family,—a pic- 
ture which will never be erased from my memo- 
ry. Moreover, I no longer wonder, since I saw 


navy is the glory of England; and again I say, 
may the peace of God and His blessing rest upon 
Her Majesty the Queen, and these her illustri- 
ous descendants. 

-o 


CLERGY AND CHOIR. 


| England, being secluded among the hills 


| , Were 


for a long time far behind the rest of the people 
in the manners and customs of civilized life. 
This was especially noticeable in their ecclesias- 
tical arrangements. They had numerous church- 
buildings, but these were very rough, and often 
very small. One of them, supposed to be the 
smallest church in England, was only seventeen 
feet inlength on the outside. The salaries of the 





sat down by my side with the | paper trade to be too healthy.” 
utmost confidence; by the side of me, an Arab! are the expressions, and almost heartless the! Pat, 


clergymen, or curates, were in proportion. 
| Most of them received abont ten dollars a year, 
a suit of clothes, and were ‘‘boarded round,’ as 


| school-teachers are in some parts of this country. 


The story is still told in Wythburn of a curate, 


| who had but two sermons, which he preached in 
turn. The walls of the chapel were at that time 
unplastered, and the sermons were usually 
placed in a hole in the wall, behind the pulpit. 
One day some one who was fond of mischief 
|} pushed the sermons into the hole so far that 
they could not be extracted with the fingers. 
When the time came to preach, the curate fum- 
bled for some minutes at the hole, but without 
snecess, 
and explained the circumstance, adding,— 


“But, however, | can-read you a chapter out | 


of Job that’s worth both of them put together.” 

In another church an effort was made to im- 
prove the psalmody. A number of singers were 
collected together, and the leader was delighted 
to find how correctly as to tune they sang, and 
how readily they learned a new air; 
found that the bass singers, instead of singing 
the words of a hymn, repeated only a single sy]- 
lable,—-“Boom, boom!’’ He remonstrated with 

hem, but all in vain. 

They had always been acenstomed to sing 
“Boom, boom,” in the bass, and “Boom, boom,” 
they should continue to sing. The leader 
thought this was indeed a base way of singing, 
but he was obliged cither to forego the bass alto- 
gether, or allow it to “‘boom” along. 


| 
| 


| 


+r 
| GOLD. 


Mere store of money is not wealth, but rather 
‘The proof of poverty and need of bread, 

Like men themselves is the bright gold they gather,— 
It may be living, or it may be dead. 


It may be filled with love and life and vigor, 
To guide the wearer and to cheer the way; 
It may be corpse-like in its weight and rigor, 

Bending the bearer to his native clay. 


There is no comfort but in outward showing 
| In all the servile homage paid to dross; 
Better to beart and soul the silent knowing 
Our little store has not been gained by loss. 
Appleton’s Journal. 
—___+o> — —__—_ 


| MUSICAL 


KITES. 

In some places kite-flying is not only more 
|popular than in this country, but the amuse- 
ment is made to yield much more gratification. 
| In Central Asia they have musical kites. 


| It delights the ear by an emission of soft, me- 

lodious murmurings, at the same time that it 

pleases the eye with its graceful, bird-like mo- 
|tions. Each kite is so constructed as to produce 
| the effect of a floating £olian harp, and thus the 
| flight and the sound of winged warblers are both 
imitated in the winged plaything. Maj. Abbott 
gives a description of these musical kites in his 
“Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva.” 
“Each kite is a square formed upon two diagon- 
j als of light wood, whose extremities are connect- 


ed with a tight string, forming the sides of the | 


square. 
“Over the whole paper is pasted. A loose string 
upon the upright diagonal receives the string by 
which the kite is to be held, and the tail is fast- 
ened to its lower extremity. The transverse di- 
agonal, or cross-stick, is then bent back like a 
strong bow, and fastened by a thread of catgut. 
| Of course every breeze that passes the kite vi- 
| brates this tight cord, and the vibrations are 
| communicated to the highly sonorous frame of 
the kite. And,as numbers of these kites are left 
floating in the air all night, the effect is that of 
aerial music, monotonous, but full of melancholy 
| interest.” 


a 
NEW YORK NEWSBOYS. 
At the junction of Broadway and Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, hundreds of newsboys gather 
| every afternoon at five o’clock. -For at that hour 
| every day a two-wheeled wagon comes flying up 
Broadway with the Evening News. These gam- 
ins, sharp of face and nimble of foot, are waiting 
its arrival, to receive their evening papers. A 
correspondent thus describes them: 


| Several little cripples are among the crowd, 
| for as one boy says, “Hi, there’s Shorty. Shorty 
| sold ont last night afore six-- Give us a string; 
see if I don’t tie my leg up; ’tain’t good for the 
But harsh as 


the royal boys clad in sailors’ uniform, that the | 


He then turned to the congregation, | 


but he | 


way the sound boys get the cripple’s crutches 
and go lame in a variety of styles, wait till the 
uptown delivery pelts round the corner, Re 
gardless of wheels, they pile, piteh, hur them. 
selves up and on to that wagon, but they boost 
the cripple: they fight an opening for the wea 
one, and they drag his papers over surroundine 
heads, and the crutches are flying down tip 
street with the Evening News before one of the 
straight-limbed boys are off on a similar duty, ‘ 


ak 


| , ; 
The correspondent, in company with an actor 


Mr. Maccabe, stopped to see the crowd. 1] 
usual erntch act was in progression. My, 
eabe said it was like the cruelty of city boys, 
correspondent replied: 


le 
Mae- 
The 


“Now, these gamins are waiting with their few 
| pennies to buy the papers for their eveni 
fness. Their pennies are more than « 
men, but if you appealed to them for assisianee 
you'd find a readier response than from ope 
hundred prosperous men.” 

The jovial Maceabe snatched at the suger 
In one instant his collar was turned up, | 
hat knocked back. The slouchy ent of J} 
clothes assisted his endeavor to look like a dis. 
tressed man, and utterly shabby and abject he 
pressed in among them, and in a doleful voice 
| began,— 
| “Pye got four children about your size—boys 
| —that I’m going to try to get to to-morrow, [ye 
| been in this country along time, and I long to 
get home. I’ve had a poor dinner to-day, and if 
you could any of you help a hungry man, I'd be 
| grateful to you.” 
| The woe-begone face and voice did more than 
the oration; but twenty-five ont-stretehed hands 
held the little copper so dear to those boys, and 
I don’t believe the warm-hearted Maccabe exne. 
rienced a more delightful sensation than when 
he thanked those boys and told them that it 
was to try them, and ended by Duying ont the 
whole wagon-load of papers, and leaving an in- 
| terested policeman to divide them equally among 
the benevolent gamins. 


tion, 


S soft 
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A ROYAL REPROOP. 

The following anecdote is related of Queen 
Victoria, which bespeaks alike her remarkable 
exactness as to official duty and her goodness of 
heart: 
| When Queen Victoria was about thirty years 
younger than she is now, she was inclined to be 
very exact in the way of business, and more 
especially in the way of promptness to appointed 
‘times and places. Seven years a Queen, four 

years a wife, and three years a mother, she felt, 
probably, 2 more weighty dignity resting upon 
| her than she has felt since. And yet, no crust of 
| dignity or royal station could ever entirely shut 
out her innate goodness of heart. 

At the time of which we speak, the Duchess 
of Sutherland held the office of mistress of the 
robes of the British Queen, and on public ocea- 
sions her position was very near her royal per- 
son, and deemed of great importance. A day 
and an hour had been appointed for a certain 
public ceremony in which the Queen was to take 
part. 

The hour had arrived, and of all the court, the 
duchess alone was absent, and her absence re- 
tarded the departure. The Queen gave vent 
more than once to her impatience, and at length, 
as she was about to enter the carriage without 
her first lady of honor, the duchess, in breathless 
haste, made her appearance, stammering some 
faint words of excuse. 

“My dear duchess,” said the Queen, smiling, 
“1 think you must have a bad watch.” 

And as she thus spoke, she unloosed from her 
neck the chain of a magnificent watch she her- 
self wore, and passed it around the neck of Lady 
Sutherland. 

Though given asa present, the lesson conveyed 
with it made a deep impression, The proud 
duchess changed color, and a tear, which she 
| could not repress, fell upon her cheek. On the 
next day she tendered her resignation, but it was 
not accepted. It is said that ever afterwards she 
was, if anything,«more punctual than the Queen 
herself. 
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PAT MURPHY’S DILEMMA. 
With their many deficiencies, the Trish are 
usually gifted with a good deal of shrewdness 
and mother wit. One day, in attending to ap 
plications for situations in the police force, the 
Mayor of a certain town, it was supposed, was 
about to invest Patrick Murphy with a star, 
when some of his Irish competitors outside the 
railing cried out: 
“Are you goin’ to ’pint Pat, yer Honor? He 
can’t write his name, yer Honor!” 
“Tam only receiving applications, to-d: 
| fortnight we make appointments, 
| Mayor. And Pat was told to call 
| two weeks. ' a 
| The friend through whose infinence Pat ha 
| been induced to apply for the office said to him, 
jas they came away from the hall.— | : 
“Now, Pat, go home; and every night do you 
get a big piece of paper and a good stout pen, 
and keep writing your name, I'll set the copy 
for you.” 

-at did as directed, 


;; ina 
said the 
on that day 





and every night for 4 
fortnight v seen putting out his tongue ra 
swaying his head over “Patrick Murphy, “Pat- 
rick Murphy,” in the style of chirography get 
erally known as “coarse hand.” 

When the day for the appointment can 
found himself before the Mayor, and urge 
claim. 

“Can you write?” 
tionary. 

“Troth 


1, Pat 
1 his 


said that excellent fune- 


, an’ it’s meself that jist kin,” answered 
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“Take that pen,” 
see YOU write. Write your name.” 

He took the pen as directed, when a sort of 
exclamatory laugh burst from his surprised 
eoinpe titors, Who were in attendance,— 

“p'ye mind that, Mike? ? Pat’s a-writin’,—he’s 
got é a quill in his fist! 

“So he has,” said Mike. “But small good it 
will do him; he can’t write wid it, man.’’ 

But Pat did write; he had recorded his name 
in a bold, round h: ind, 

“That'll do,”’ said the Mayor. 

His foiled rivals looked in each other's faces 
with undisguised astonishment. A lucky 
shows ght str nek them. 

“Ask him to write somebody else’s 
Honor,” said two of them in 2 breath. 
That's well thought of,” remarked the May- 
or. “Pat, write my name. 

‘Here was a dilemma; but Pat was equal to it. 

“Me write yer Honor’s name!”’ excl 1imed he, 
with well-dissembled holy horror. “Me commit 
orgery, and a-goin’ on the pelisse! I can’t do 
it, yer “Honor! 


S hame, yer 
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For the Companion. 
PROFESSOR BUTTERFLY. 


Dusty duster, sadly torn, 

City trousers, sadly worn, 

Dainty shoes, mud-smeared and wet, 
Painted stick and store-bought net; 
Face of wisdom, badly tanned, 
Stealthy feet and eager hand, 
tounded cheek and laughing eye, 
Dear “Professor Butterfly.’’ 








Dodging deftly here and there, 
Gorgeous victims everywhere ; 
Here they are, and there they go,- 
O, how much the raseals know! 
After risk of limb and neck, 

All he has is one poor wreck, 
Viewed with tear-drops in his eye, 
Poor ‘‘Professor Butterfly.’’ 








Often in thy coming life, 
Aftcr much of busy strife, 
Thou must find, as others must, 
That thy hands hold only dust; 
Prizes fade as each one nears, 
Nothing certain but the tears! 
Let me kiss away that s 
Dear “Professor Butterfly.” - 

CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 








— 
For the Companion. 


PERI’S ESCAPE. 





~~ 


Peri was the name of Louis’s dog. 

Louis called him Peri, for his beauty. 

His face was white as milk, and so was his 
coat of long, silky hair. 

He looked lar ger than he was. 
bigger than a eat. 

His eyes were black, 
was pink, 


He was no 
The tip of his little nose 


lle wore a strap with a silver band. Louis's 
tame Was on the band, and the town where he 
lived, and Louis thought he could not lose him. 
One fall the “State Fair’? came in a town quite 
tear, and Louis went, and left Peri at home. 

Alfred and Olive got ready to go, and looked 
for Peri, but he had found that they too would 
leave him; so he ran on ahead, and did not show 
Insel f until they were almost there. 

So he went to the Fair, 

He saw the cattle and horses. 

The horses ran races, the oxen plowed, the 
calves and pigs stood in pens placed in a row. 

Peri looked curiously at some cunning Guinea 
bigs and the poultry. 


\ 


said the Mayor, “and let us | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Why, Peri!” 
at home.” 

Peri looked off one side, as if a little ashamed 
and then ran to Olive, whom he saw near. 

In the evening, ““Where’s Peri?’ was Louis’s 
first question. 

“f saw him last with you,” 

“Yes, 
Olive.” 

“But he soon ran off towards you again,” 
plied Olive. 

Peri was lost. Sober young faces left the sup- 
per table. And they were sad enough as they 
retired for the night without seeing Peri. 

About twelve o’clock the housekeeper was 
awakened by loud barking. She thought it a 


said Louis, “I thought you were | 


’ 


said Alfred. 
he did come to me, and then ran over to 


re- 


neighbor’s dog after the cat. “He shall not | 
worry the poor thing!” exclaimed Rinda, rising | 


and throwing on a wrapper. 

Sut saying “Get out!’’ only made him come 
nearer and bark louder; and she opened the door. 

“Why, Peri, is it you, you dear little thing, 
barking so loud to wake people up?” 

Peri leaped in with great bounds how sharp, 
glad cries, which meant, “Yes, yes! Are you 
not glad? Tam.” 

He sprang to lick her face. He caught her 
dress. He nipped her unslippered feet so often 
that she twice sprang into a chair. Then he ran 
about the room, making it ring with his joyful 
outeries, 

Three times he ran to everything in sitting- 
room and kitchen, as if he loved to loolc at the 
familiar things, shouting “Bow wow! Bow wow!” 

Then he asked to go up stairs. 

“Yes, you may tell the boys that you have 
come,” said Rinda, 

Up stairs he rushed, and leaped on the bed, 
and gave Louis’s hair little short pulls, and his 
forehead and nose loving little nips with his 
teeth, speaking out between every one, till Louis 
cried, ‘There, that will do!” 

Then with “Bow wow! Bow wow!” he ran to 


Alfred, licking his face and hands, and giving | 


him soft little bites. 

“0, don’t! That's enough!” said Alfred; and 
down he ran to Rinda for his supper. 

He gave her many little bites of satisfaction as 
she placed his food. 

Then he would eat a mouthful or two, and 
stop to give a short bark of joy. 

He said as plainly as he could, “A big boy 
took me in his wagon. I could not get away. I 
tried and tried. But when he got home and 
stepped out of the wagon, I scratched and bit 
him till he let me drop. O, how far it was! I 
did not know the way. But I’m here.at last! 
Glad! Glad! Bow wow! 

“You will needa nice soft bed,” 
and made him one. 

But poor Peri could hardly raise his head the 
next day. His little toes were swollen to twice 
their usual size. 

There he lay resting all that day, and the next. 

If any one spoke to him he would give a little 
wag of his tail, and then stretch his head along 
his fore-paws. 

He could not eat. He only drank a little milk. 

It was a week before Peri was himself again. 

But I have no doubt if there had been another 


> 


said Rinda, 


| Fair he would have tried to go again. 


Rouru Curve, 
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For the Companion. 
HELPFUL MINNIE. 


“Well, pussy, what have you been doing to- 
day?” asked papa, taking Minnie in his lap, for 
his usual evening talk and frolic. 

“Helping mamma,”’ the little one answered in 
a very satisfied tone; and her blue eyes twinkled 
behind her gold-brown curls. 

“Helping mamma! Yes, I guess so,” said 
papa. “Have you been mending stockings, over- 
and-over stitch, like a little lady I’ve heard of, 
or making a sawdust pudding for dinner?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Minnie; “I did help, 
really aud truly, didn’t I, mamma?” 

“Yes, dear, you did. Listen, papa! She sat 
by baby’s cradle, keeping very still, with her 
picture-books, while he had his nap, and rocking 
him when he moved, so that I had a good long 
sewing-time. 

“Then she carried a message to Katy in the 
kitchen, and held a skein of silk for me to wind. 

“And when the sewing machine wouldn’t go 
right, and the thread kept breaking, while I felt 
hurried about baby’s wrapper, her bright eyes 
espied the trouble. The needle was bent. I’m 





so near-sighted, you know, and I did not notice 


it. Yes, Minnie has ‘really and truly,’ as she | 
The hens fluttered as Peri | says, 


helped me a good deal. She has been lov- 


ut his paws ny on the hars, and his little pink | ing and obedient all dav.” 


= through a erack, to look at them. 
Te then smelt along the ground to find Louis, 
iad gave him a greeting. 


“That’s a very good account,” said papa. 
| “Minnie is.a little girl yet, but ‘where there’s a 
will there’s a way.’”’ M. O. J. 








COMPANION, 


For the Companion, 
A WARNING. 


Peat 
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The sad fate of a boy who would not have his 
| face washed, 
Paneer ae 


For the Companion, 
JENNY’S BLUEBIRDS. 


“I've brought you hammer and nails, papa, 
Now build me a tiny house, 

The tiniest ever you saw, papa, 
Searcely too big for a mouse. 

And then we must seek out a rail, papa, 
Tall as the mast of a ship, 

And fasten the house securely, 
So that it cannot slip. 


“And set it upright, so tirmly 
In the ground, that it cannot fall; 

The roughest winds must rock it 
But gently, if at all. 

For I know of a lovely young couple 
Who are wanting a tenement; 

I’m sure my house will suit them, 
They shall have it free of rent.” 


So I set up a house for the bluebirds, 
Fashioned as Jenny willed, 

And cheerful, industrious neighbors 
Quickly her tenement filled, 

They were up in the morning early, 
They paid full rent each day 

(As everybody acknowledged) 
With their merry roundelay. 


We knew by their joyful chatter 
Whenever an egg was laid, 

And counted the days that the mother 
Home at her brooding stayed. 

We knew when the downy nestlings 
Began to chirp for food; 

We watched lest aught should harm them, 
The precious, tender brood, 


One night our Jenny wakened 
In a storm of wind and rain; 
She saw by the lightning’s flashes 
How the trees did bend and strain. 
They bent before the tempest, 
They snapped before the gale; 
When Jenny thought of her birdlings 
Her rosy cheek grew pale. 
Out of her bed she hurried, 
And fell on her knees to pray,— 
“ Dear God, take care of my birdies, 
And please don't blow them away !” 
Morning, serene and smiling, 
No shattered nest revealed, 
And the bluebirds sang their praises 
To Him who had been their shield. 
JOY ALLISON, 
a 
THE LOW VOICE. 


A good Quaker, eighty-five years of age, whom 
no one ever heard speak a cross word, was asked 


always so pleasant. 

| He replied, “Dayton, if thee never allows thy 
voice to rise, thee won’t ever be likely to get 
very angry.” 


keep our voices “soft and low,” 





by a young man how he had been able, through | 
the trials and perplexities of a long life, to keep | 


| 
Tet us remember this, children, and try to| 








(dors. TO GRACK} 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


_ CFill the blanks with the same word; in one case entire, 
in the other divided.) 





A man with —— brow, beneath a cap of —, 
— rapidly down the stream. 

Ilow he ——— to get a —~ —— ninety to take the 
journey was a mystery. 

It is an —— that those who are in office should, 
when a man is ——-, — at him in this manner. 

If you go ——, —— this horse and try to ——— the 
py arty. 

She had to her spinning that day, because 





she could not fix —— —— —— her wheel. 
AunT Los, 
2. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 

A kind of meat; atool. Part of a house; a bever- 
age. A garment; tofrisk. Part of a stove; a musi- 
cian. A crevice; article of food. A kind of food; a 
measure. ARTHUR BULL, 

3. 
DOUBLE REVERSIBLE DIAMOND, 

Forward, horizontally: A consonant; a toy; a rus- 
tic; a short sleep; half a thousand. 

Forward, perpendicularly; A consonant; to dress 
leather; one of a wandering tribe; a small, quick 
} sound; a consonant, 

Backward, horizontally: A consonant; a cooking 
utensil; one of a roving tribe; a dish; a consonant. 

Backward, perpendicularly: A consonant; a quick 
sound; a rustic; a boy’s nickname; a consonant, 


4, 
A MAGIC PICTURE. 











THE IDLE WOODMAN, 
Where is the overseer? 
5. 
CAPPED RHYMES. 
(Pretix one letter to the last word of the first line, and 


L. Goss, 


you will have the last word of the second line; prefix one 
or more letters to this, and you will have the last word of 
the third line.) 
 ! dear little 
Such a merry life ——- 
W ith puppy and kitten, with ball, kite and ——. 





He played ’neath the ——, 
And he sat at the —— 
OF mischief enough any child to ———. 
Some fun driving 
Between stockings and 
He was hurried in business with this and with ——, 








He sang a short ———, 
Then his hobby horse ——— 
And next a smart soldier he strutted and se 


No one of his 
Could expect to be ——— 














3ut the frolic perchance does true w tedom —_—_—. 
His fingers did 
For some work of a —~—, 
Till we scarce could restrain the sharp cure of a———., 
But it came to an ’ 
For the brightest things ~ 
| Butasparkle to shadows with which they must ——. 


He felt very 

And we tended him —— 
The song and the mischief alike were both ———. 
E. L. E. 








Conundrums. 


Who is our most distant relation? Our Aunt Tip- 
odes. 

When is a small baby like a great banker? When 
he is a wroth child. 

Who is the oldest lunatic on record? 
mind. 

When is 
of things. 

Why is a man never knocked down against his 
will? Because it is impossible to fall unless inclined, 





Time out of 


amatch frivolous? When it makes light 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Orange, William, Bear, Road, Indian, Man, 
| White, Bear, Race, Chase, Disappointment, Woods, 
| Black, Yellow, Brown, Red, Dark, Rusk, Bear, 
| Rocky, Fox, Beaver, Otter, Moose, Fox, Cyprus, 
| Beaver, Beaver-dam, Otter, Moose, Cedar, Buzzard, 
Hungary, Moore, Cook, Spice, Cayenne, Salt, Plenty. 

2. Pitch, adieu, tints, rhubarb, okra, noon, sod, 
odor, fairy. PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 

3. CHAMELEON. Conch, hen, camel, mole, leech, 
loach, eel, 

4. Plume, plum, 

. Mother-wit 

| &£7P? A 8 
APEX 
PERI 


Houri, hour, 


oa 


| 


AXIS 
. Always keep all your appointments, 


“~ 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

An effort is to be made by the British government | 
to transport the famous Cleopatra's Needle to Eng- 
‘his rare 
Times: 

It is a fine monolith of red granite, sixty-four feet 
in length and seven 


land, ‘ curiosity is thus described in the | 


London 
fectin diameter. Its weight has 
been variously estimated, but the maximum given is 
two hundred and eighty-four It now lies 
prostrate and paralle 1 to the sea, at a distance of 
twenty-four feet, on a sandy bank fifteen feet high, 
with nothing between it 


tons. 


aud the water save a ruined 
sea-wall, 

The 
near Cairo), by Thothines IL., about 1500 B. C 

E 
its frontiers where it pleased.”’ The lateral inserip- 
the and title of Rameses II. 
(known to the Grecks under the name of Sesostris), 
and relate how he had conquered all the nations of 
the world. 

It 
in Kg 
ument, 
in the 


scheme 


+» dur- 
ing whose reign 


tious record hame 


is worthy of note, too, that the Israelites were 


beginning of the Christian era. Various 


shave been suggested for the removal of the 


sione, but the most feasible seems to be construc- 


tion of a jetty to deep water, so as to convey it along | 


an inclined plane of beams to a raft, on which it 
might be secured and towed to England in the sum- 
mer months, 


> 


RATHER FORLORN, 
man with a royal wife 
royal blood 
lorn time of 
ported: 

The young princes snub him as a subject, and his 
German brother-in-law, the heir to the Kaiser's 
crown, does likewise. On a recent visit to this 
prince, while his wife was admitted to the imperial 
eirele of Berlin, poor Lorne “we as left to cool his 
heels among the nobility outside ;” and at a recent 
“garden party’ in London, he was peremptorily di- 
rected by an equerry of his brother-in-law, the heir 
apparent, to leave the royal tent, which he had en- 
tered without special invitation. 


rhe 
, the young Marquis of Lorne, has a for- 


it among her relatives. It is thus re- 


Nevertheless, the marquis is more of a gentleman 
than those who treat him contemptuously. His 
father, the Duke of 
and intelleetual man, but he has trained up his fam- 
ily to imitate his virtues. One of his sons, Lord 
Walter Campbell, is a member of a stock-broking 
firm; another is in a corn-dealing firm; while the 
third The Argyll family 
appear to be men as well as noblemen, 


is studying for the bar. 


natnininceldiipavaaniteiads 
A WELL-BEHAVED TIGRESS. 

The natives of India have a very lofty idea of the 
intelligence of the tiger, and still more of the power 
of the British Government. Everything “sarkari” 
(i. governmental) is invested in their eyes with a 
peculiar splendor, so that even the wild beasts of the 
forest must be awed by it. 
this is mentioned by Mr 
letters from India: 


Cry 


An amusing instance of 
- Grant Duff, in his recent 


A tigress who lived in captivity at Labore made 
her escape one day, and not unnaturally startled the 
station pretty considerably. 
in whose domain her cage 
proper authority, 
the runaw 

“Order 
thing 


was situated went to the 
and begged to be ordered to take 


w back. 

you to take her back? T’ll do no such 
y~that er be ordering you to be killed.” 
ot at - said the man. “Only give 
the order and I w will take the tigress back.” 

“Tl give no such order,” was the rejoinder; “but 
you may do as you please. 

Herenpon the man, taking off his turban, walked 
up to the creature, Wing in a shrabhory, which she 
had prohably mistaken for a jungle, and after a 
courteous salute said to her; 


all, 


letter when a subscriber wishes | 


all subscribers to newspa- | 


hieroglyphics are in good preservation, and | 
record that the obelisk was erected at On (Heliopolis, | 


gypt is recorded to have “placed | 


yptat the time of the construction of this mon- | 
It is said to have been brought to Alexandria | 


, though himself not of | 


/death which seemed inevitable. 


Argyll, is not only an honorable | 


At length the gardener | 


me | 


THE 


| “In the name of the powerful British Govern- 
}ament, I request you to go back to your cage ie 
the same time he put his unfolded tirban round her 
neck and led her back. 

The poor fellow not long afterwards lost his life 
| while trying the same experiment on a bear, whose 
political principle 3s were not equally good. 


7 
STRUCK BY LIGHTNING, 

Mr. A. Castle, whose experience in being struck 
by lightiaing, says the Whitewater (Mich. ) Register, 
we alluded to last week, lias told us all about it, and 
we are content to take his word forit. As the storm 
came up, he put his team in the barn and sat down 
in the door, facing the inside. The stroke of light- 
ning which killed his horses and prostrated him did 
its work too swiftly to give him the slightest warn- | 

|ing of its coming. 

His first remembrance upon returning to conscious- 

| ness was of hearing his daughter, who had run down 
from the house, about twenty-five rods distant, ex- 
claim, “O, father is dead!” U pon opening his eyes, 
the whole air and sky seemed to be in a blaze. 
also became conscious of the most intense suffering, 
| and especially in his lower limbs. 
| He says the pain was like that of a burn, and that 
| he could not have suffered more for the hour that | 
| followed if he had been held in the flames. He was 
| taken to the house and made as comfortable as pos- 
| sible, but eight or ten hours elapsed before he was 
able to move either of his lower limbs. The mark 
| of the lightning is apparent from the shoulders to 
| the calf of the right leg, in the shape of a broad, ir | 
| regular strip, from which the skin was peeled off as | 
though it had been scalded. 
— 2 
PUTTING HOGS TO USE, 
Even Jewish prejudices against swine might give 
| way, if these unsightly 
grasshoppers and crickets. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


animals can exterminate 
‘A resident of Paradise 
| Valley, Nev., gives the following interesting account 
of the manner in which the 
end of the 
| crickets: 
When the advance guard of the crickets made 
| their appearance, all the hogs within convenient | 
distance were drive n to the front. Some four hun- 
| dred hogs were thus marshalled in battle array, and | 
| right bravely did they meet the enemy. For an 
| hour the pigs fought nobly, each of them devouring 
lcrickets at the rate of twe nty or more a minute. 

| They then withdrew to water, and after wallowing | 
a short time, renewed combat voluntarily. Ina few | 
days not a vestige of the invading army was to be 
seen, and the condition of the hogs improved ma- 
‘terially. Itis thought that the hogs destroyed, on 
an average, a thousand erickets a day each, and if 
within y distance of water, a few hundred of 
them are capable of killing any number of crickets 
as fast as they advance. 





farmers in the upper | 
valley recently conquered a pest of 


——__¢—___. 


A SMALL MICROSCOPE, 

It is easy for any boy or girl, fond of experiment- 
ing, to make a cheap substitute for a microscope 
which will have a considerable magnifying power. 
An exchange describes the process : | 
The object of alens ina microscope is to enable | 
us to see a minute object distinctly at a less distance | 
than the natural standard of vision, as by doing so! & 
we view it under a larger angle; but in point of | © 
fact we can to a certain extent accomplish the same 
object without any lens at all. Take a card and 
blacken one side of it, then pierce it with a fine sew- 
ing-needle, and look through the hole at any small | 
object, strongly illuminated, and held about an inch 
from it; the object will appear considerably magni- 
fied. In this case the use of the perforated card en- | 
lables the object to be brought about ten times | 
nearer the eye than the ordinary distance of distinct 

vision, and hence it appears about ten times larger. 
| In this experiment ihe effect is equivalent to re- 
ducing the pupil to the size of a needle-hole, so that 
| the amount of light ente ring the eye is correspond- 
jingly reduced; hence the object must be strongly | 
illuininated to render it visible. 


>—— 


READY FOR AN EMERGENCY, 
Presence of mind in danger has often saved from 
It may be culti- 
and infinitely better than screaming or 
giving way to overwhelning fear. Robert Emmett 
once saved his life by cool self-possession : 


vated, is 


A story is told of Robert Emmett which proved 
his secretive power and resolution. He was fond of 
studying chemistry, and one night late, after the 
family had gone to bed, he sw allowed al: urge quan- 

| tity of corrosive sublimate in mistake for some acid 

cooling powder. He immediately discovered his 

| mists ike, and knew that death must shortly ensue 

| unless he instantly swallowed the only antidote,— 

ehalk. Timid men would have torn at the bell, 

roused all the family, and sent for a stomach-pump. | 

Enmett called no one, made no noise; but stealing | 

down stairs and unlocking the front door, went into | 

the stable, scraped some chalk which he knew to be 

there, and took sufticient doses of it to neutralize 
the poison. 

a 
FEMININE INSIGHT. 
Gen. Spinner pays a high compliment to the girls 
| employed in the Treasury Department. They detect 
counterfeit bills by intuition: 


The intuition of the Treasury girls serves them 
well in the counterfeit bu and Gen. Spinner, 
who has had twelve years’ e xperic nee in the work, 
says they are worth ten times as much as the men 
for such business. “A man always has a reason for 
a counterfeit,” says the General; “forty, may-be, 
but he is wrong half the time. A woman never has 
® reason. She says ’tis counterfeit because it is 

} counterfeit, and she’s always right, 
couldn't te ui) how she found it out if she were to be 
hung for it.’ 


> 
“DEAR ine, how fluidly he talks,”’ said Mrs. 
ington, recently, ata temperance meeting. 
WuHeEN nights bring no cooling 
tender blades of grass 
will not dew. 


Part- 


refreshment to 
and budding flowers, they 


JUMP-UP-AND-RUN-AWAY-AND-THEN-SIT-DOWN- 
| AGAIN is the name of an Indian chief who has just 
| taken to the war-path, 


A COUNTRYMAN went into the Owensboro (Ky.) 
| Post Office the other day, and asked, “Do you } 
| stamped antelopes here? 


| It is sent by mail 


He | — 


25 


»| HELLE 


| $5000 


—though she | 


ep | 


Y OUT Hn s _C OMP: ANTON. | 


VEGETINE 
eausing 


cleanses and purifies the blood, Sine 


humors of all kinds to disappear. 
Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
40-—26L Leware of substitutes. 


surnett’s Cocoaine is the 
Dressing in the world, 


best and cheapest Hair 





AVE RIN 7 TQ r) 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
Much attention is now attracted throughout the Coun- 
try by the remarkable qualities of the new Elastic Truss, 
which retains the rupture 
all times. Worn with ease 


night ; and kept on 
till a perfect cure is effected. 


Sold cheap. Very durable. 
ywhere by The Elastic Truss Co. 
No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city, who send circulars free on 
application. Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner 
Winter Street, Boston. 35—It 


UY A FARM! 73 acres, house, barns, orchard, tim- 
ber, water. Snug home ! $3500. Cc. Box 47, Sardinia,N. . 


‘GENTS. 20 ELEGANT O1L CHROMOS, mounted, 
size 9x11, for #1; 120 for 5.  L argest vs ariety in 
the world. National Chromo Co., Philadelphia. 


I OOK AGENTS! Address A. D. Worthington & Co., 
Hartford, Ct., for circulars of the most popular and 
fastest-selling books. 
\ ETTING THE BED.—In this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wae 
ter isa preventive. For sale by all druggists. 2l—eow 


“ADIES can make $5 00 per day in their own city or 
4town. Address ELLIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Waltham, Mass. 35—4t 


(\LASS CARDS, | doz. 18 cts. Samples re Snow- 
 tiake, Damask, etc., for 3-ct.stamp. B.E. STRONG, 
Gerry, N. Y 2 


35--2t 

{LASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 

HW Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 “ey we nts wanted! 
Samples of 8 different wy of Cards, 3 

35— U.S. 8. CARD CO.. Ws arsaw, c. ¥. 
6 

20 


‘BRISTOL CARDS, 5 tints, ae name, 0 cts. ; 
or 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 5 desi ets.; or Pr) 
ge Scroll Cards, with ane 30 ets.; ‘postpaid, by J. 
B. STED, Ni assan, Renss. Co., N. Y. 35—1t 
~ TON IT SCHOOL, 
NEAR boston, Mass. 
A quiet, Christian home, with best educational advantages, 
is provided in this School. Preston Cottage is also specially 
recommended to the notice of young ladies who have 
graduated from other schools, for its very superior MUSI- 
CAL ADVANTAGES, and for the facilities it affords in 
availing themselves of the Concerts, Lectures, Art Galler- 
ies and Museums of Boston. Referenc e3 to patrons in the 
Westandinthe East. Also, circulars will be furnished on 
a to the P roLoe ul, 
Miss J U LIA A. Ww ILSON, Newton, Mass. 


RE’ EVOL VERS! t ‘iy New BUI F- 


FALO BILL 
R for oi 
Free, 


2.—lanmense s: ale. Circular 
WESTERN pe N WORKS, Cuicaao, lI 


CE NTS.—ONE P AC K OF MAGIC TRICK 
Cc an i Performing Wonderf af Tricks. 
TABLEAU PICTURES 
om Ry, At K TRANSPARENT VISITING 
THE M cic BIRD, for Imitating Birds, Beasts, etc. 
Lots of fun. 

THE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE, and PROF. 
S$ celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the above 
six articles sent free on —s “ only 25 cents. Address 
AJOR & CO. 
35—2t 


E 


305 Broadway, 


or R . Box 4217, New York. 
ordering your Cards elsewhere send to 2 for 
samples of all styles. 50stylish Visiting Cards 
for 20cts. Rest inducements yet given to agents. 


. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30—26t 


OND S EXTRACT.—In cases of headache, wheth- 

er Bilious or Nervous, bathe the head for a 

few minutes with the Extract and sa ts is 
t 


___ CF ne, 
< $0 to $100 per month. Send stamp | 


for full ps wae ulars to 


TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


> BRISTOL C RDs, 5 tints, with name, 10 cts.; 
VY or 30 Fancy Cards, lL Styles, with name, 20 ets. ; : or 
20 straight ig” cards, with name, 20 ets.; postpaid, by 
J.B. USTED, Nassau, Renss. C O-, N. ¥. 34—tf 


i Y PE ‘Type Ng up oneree y for Amateur Print- 

4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
specimen book. 


YOUNG ‘MEN AND LADIES! 
to learn Telegraphy, and carn salary 


—ly 
> Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed = 12 TRANSPARENT ISITING 

8, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themeve or before offeredin America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Nove.ty Puintina Co., Ashland, Mass, 
/ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols, 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
We hi styles, including Glass, Damask, Mar- 
le, Snowfla waa emblematic: al,ete. Agents wanted. 
30—- . H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


ROBINSON'S — = 
INDEXICAL 


is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. 


White 


Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. 


GOLD gists everywhere. 
OPIUM HABITS 


= year. 


not cure, 
Dr. 


9 ic or Functional Disease Cured. 
One thousand testimonials. No publicity. 
in. Nolossof time, State your case. Address F. 
iM ARSH, M.D., Quincy, Mich. 1—liteow 


| 6 

! 200 2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 
Chromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. 
of all 10 cents. Descriptive cirenlar for 3 cent stamp. 
J.W.RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. ll-eow26t 


al 


ing me 50 cents for an 8 page, 32 column Paper, 


which will be sent one year, postpaid, will receive a pac K 
Bristol Cards, with any name neatly 
BURT ew 


of fine, assorted, 
printed - a 


Address GEO. D. 
Ipswich, N. 


35—2teow 


Amateur workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Are notified that we have just issued our new and revised 


CATALOCUE AND PRICE LIST, 


Containing a new list of woods, with prices and full par 


Geo. W. Read & Oo.,, 


186 to 200 Lewis 8t., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY.—T"s, 


learning and practising the Morse alphabe 

| 1874. Price, = 30, 
and_instrnetic 

% cts. R. W 

i P.O. Box, 5,278. 


“Snapper.” A 





Smith’s Manual of 'T oleate, phy 
POPE, Western Union Building, N.Y: 
Weeowtt 


~ NEWTON, i 
A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | * 


Send stamp for 
‘ 


White Gly cerine Soap 
White Glycerine Soap 
cerine Soap 
White Glycerine a 


For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 


Sold by Dru: 


with allC omplicz ations of Organ- 
No 
E. 


DECALCOMANIE PICTURES 25 cents 
25 cents; 3 Card 
Samples 


VISITING CARDS FREE. Any person send- 


tienlars. Forwarded on application with 3-ct. P. O. stamp | | $1. 


“sg | 
pocket | 
mechanical telegraph sounder, for | 
t; 25,000 sold in 
50and us cents, including alpha- 


SEPT. 2 


For Singing Schools 


No book can be better fitted to provide agreeal) te 
eal entertainment mingled with insti uction tha 


1! SONG MONARCH ! 


by i. KR. PALMER, assisted by L. 


mi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


0. EMrksoy, 
PRICE '75 CTS. 


It coutains the Singing School Course, usual iy 
| Music Books, with abundant exercises, ete 
tion, a fine collection of cheerful Easy ¢ 
| thus rendering it quite as interesting as 
Book. 


Musical Societies will bear in mind © 
CHOIR ($1800 per doz.), by : 
Anthem Book ($1 50); both fine coi 
‘Associations and for Choirs. 


new CHORTS 
Tyeey 
ih ction 


For Choirs! 


The latest collection of Church Music by the successful 
compiler, H. R. Palmer, is 


!! THE LEADER!! 


Not quite as large nor as expensive 
Chureh Music books, it still conti Lins ¢ 
Metrical music, Anthems, 
usual Singing School Course. 
a large number of tunes. 


Price $1.38, or $12 


s Recrcd recent 
it variety of 
nu dition to the 


c., 
L. O. EMERSON contributes 


per doz. 
Sold by 
price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00, 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y, 


ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs. 
for 25 Ste. ont a 
AGENTs WANTE! 
r/_— Large cumanlanions Send 
stainp for samples and cata- 
logue. A. H. Fuller, 
Brockton, Mass. 


all music dealers, Sent, post-free, for retail 


, ges 





CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 47,000 Made. 


GRAND 
SQUARE GRAN 
and U P RIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11) East Pumsteen® Street........... New York, 


“Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Excelsiny Do Your Own Printing 


$3 Press _ for cards, labels, envelopes, ete, 


Larger sizes for larger work. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
| ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
. have great fun and make money fast 
Pp” at printing. Send twost: — 
cotmoune resses type etc to the Mirs 
Tesses LSEY V& oo. Meriden, Conr 
Are You + to Paint? y 
O ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article. we 
nnhesitatingly sp ltSe ouly the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
Sample Card of Colors , with Rule for ascertaining tha 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 
L. HATFIELD & SON, 


EASTERN Depot OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Paiyt CO., 
24—13t 


131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
STAMPS 


and Stamp Albums, FREE. Partic- 
ulars _ 3 unused qe 3 ets, Mh For & % 
Stamps, 15 cts. 
Se 15 cts. 


‘Thur J. r 7 COATS Tuck 
THREAD for your MACHINE 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints t0 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAELF BERG COMPANY, 


56 Reade Stree 
Nie hs 
7 Dh N 


EY mebDiC ciNE 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER . 


AND URINARY ORGANS: 
B cists 


W. E.CLARKE, ‘Preprister, eaeeeaen R.1. 


HOME GUEST. This Superior ; 
Monthly, vibe our magn 
new ®7 premium of “THE NEAPOLITAN FIS 
BOY,” will be sent, postpaid, for one a on receipt a 
On trial, three months, with our_be: autiful | 50 oe 
| Chromo “THE DESERT SHALL BLOSSOM,” for 
cents. Allin want of business should send for our . 
trated Cirenlar. The best chance ever offered for pig roe 
ton M: GUEST PUB. CO., 419 Washington Street, 
ton ass, 





























Illustrated 


fic ent 
SHER 


FANCY WOODS FOR . FRET “SAWING. 


Many of our readers will be glad to know where they 
can get wood of different kinds for fret saw ing. ann 
etc. Messrs, Guo. W. Read & Co., whose adverlin nh 
will be found in the next column, teen a tone “yssortine 
Send stamp to thei: ivi their price list, 


| 


’ 





